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1^1 GENERAL INFORAAATION 

.ACO 

THE CATALOGUE 

More has been made to produce a catalogue including all necessary 
information and excluding all unnecessary advertisement. In as mudi 
as the catalogue is a prospectus it aims to set forth plainly the work done 
by the institution and die opportunities o£Fered; the catalogue is also 
a record of the courses o£Fered and the members of the faculty for the 
current year. If this pamphlet is insufficient in detail, specific questions 
are invited by correspondence. 



LOCATION 

Alma College is located on a beautiful, heavily wooded campus of 
fifty acres adjacent to the city of Alma, Michigan, at almost the geo- 
graphical center of the Lower Peninsula. Ahna is fifty miles from Lans- 
ing on Higihway 27, forty miles from Saginaw on Highway 46, and 
ninety miles from Grand Rapids on Higihway 46. 



AIAAS AND PURPOSES 

Alma College was founded by the Synod of Michigan pursuant to 
action taken at Grand Rapids in October 1886. Consistent with that 
aaion the college is owned and controlled by the Presbyterian churches 
of Michigan and operated for them by a Board of Trustees elected by 
the Synod It consistently recognizes \xs Christian charaaer and in every 
aspect of its work the College attempts to serve the Church and its in- 
terests. 

In association with other Presbyterian colleges. Alma has adopted the 
Standards which have been approved by the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., which the institution has 
followed since its foimding. The set of Standards includes a definition of 
the institution as a Christian college, the employment of an Evangelical, 
Christian faculty, provision for required Bible studies for graduation, the 
submission of an annual report to the Board of Christian Education, and 
approval by a Regional accrediting agency. 

Alma is a co-educational liberal arts college with courses leading to 
the degrees of bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, and bachelor of music 
education. Its students are accepted by graduate and professional schools 
everywhere without examination and with full credit allowed. It is a 
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member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

Alma is a Christian college, and its religious program oSeib ample 
opportunities for association with trained Christian leaders of under- 
standing, who are dedicated to the task of helping young people find 
themselves in applying Christian principles to everyday life. Tlie Col- 
lege's ideal is to maintain itself as a laboratory for Christian living. Chap- 
el services and vesper hours are supervised by a Religious Life Com- 
mittee composed of both students and faculty. Althougih sponsored by 
the Presbyterian Church of Michigan, its teadiing and training are not 
narrowly denominational, and its students come from all branches of 
religious faith. 

Alma students receive much of their instruction from teachers of 
professorial rank. Personal attention from teachers and faculty advisers 
is a feature of Alma's academic program. Every student has opportunity 
to know personally the members of die faculty, and to receive from them 
advice and coimsel in a friendly relationship which is possible only on a 
small campus. 

Alma is not a professional school. Wit^ the exception of teachers, 
Alma does not seek to develop specialists. Courses in Education and 
Teaching Practice, prescribed by the Michigan State Board of Education, 
entitle the students to state teadiing certificates. (See Department of Ed- 
ucation). Various pre-professional courses, (law, medicine, business ad- 
ministration, dentistry, engineering, the ministry, forestry, nursing, etc.) 
are o£Fered for such students as contemplate later specialization. 

In order to meet the need of our Presbyterian churches in the Synod 
of Michigan, the college has broadened its curriculum in religious edu- 
cation and added to the staff competent leadership under whose direaion 
it will be possible to provide for the churches reasonably well trained 
full-time church workers in the field of religious education. 



THE OBJECTIVES OF ALAAA COLLEGE 

The following brief statement of the general objectives of the Col- 
lege has been adopted by the Faculty. 

Alma is a Christian, liberal arts college which strives to develop the 
individual. The college seeks, therefore, to guide the student, by em- 
phasizing the following objeaives: 

1. To provide a Christian interpretation of all fields of learning and 
to encourage thinking in terms of Qiristian principles and standards. 



Objectives 

2. To encourage scholarship by developing habits of honest, clear, 
constructive, and critical thinking. 

3. To help the student to understand the ideas of others througjh 
reading and listening, and, in turn, to express his own ideas effectively. 

4. To develop an appreciation of beauty as expressed in nature and 
in the arts. 

5. To develop an understanding of the meaning, methods and in- 
terrelationships of the principal fields of learning. 

6. To provide an opportunity for concentration in one or two fields 
of learning, based on the individual s needs and interests in preparation 
for his life worL 

7. To aid the student in attaining physical well-being, and In de- 
veloping a love of wholesome play and recreation. 

8. To aid the student in developing his own personality and his 
ability to cooperate with others. 

9. To develop informed and responsible citizens who will partici- 
pate aaively in the solution of social, political, and economic problems, 
in local, national, and international fields. 
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ADMISSION TO ALMA COLLEGE 

The requirements for admission to Alma College are the same as 
those required by the University of Michigan. 

The following procedure should be followed in applying for admis- 
sion to Alma G>Uege. 

1. Secure an application from the Director of Admissions, Alma 
G)llege, Alma, Michigan. 

2. Follow the instructions given at the top of the application form. 

3. Return the application, completely filled out, to the Director of 
Admissions who will communicate with your high school to se- 
cure a transcript of your work and a recommendation from your 
principal or superintendent. 

4. The Admissions Committee will then aa on your application and 
you will be informed of its decision. 

In general, to be accepted a student must rank in the upper half of 
his class in scholarship and be recommended by his principal as being of 
satisfactory character and capable of doing work of college grade. 

Fifteen units are required for admission, of which twelve should have 
been earned in the Senior High School (Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth 
Grades). These must include four sequences, two major sequences and 
two minor sequences selected from the groups listed below. A major se- 
quence consists of a minimum of three units and a minor sequence a 
minimum of two units. 

I ENGLISH: A major sequence of at least three units is required. 

II One Major Sequence (3 units) and two minor Sequences (2 units 
each) may be chosen from Groups A, B, C, D. Two sequences 
may be chosen from Group A, but not more dian one each from 
Groups B, C, or D. 

A. FOREIGN LANGUAGE GROUP. A sequence must consist of 
work in a single language, not in a combination of two languages. 

B. MATHEMATICSPHYSICS GROUP: A Minor sequence in 
this group must include one unit of Algebra and one unit of 
Plane Geometry. A Major Sequence is formed by adding to 
this Minor Sequence one or more units from the following: 
Advanced Algebra; Solid Geometry; Trigonometry; •Physics. 
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C SQENCE GROUP: •Physics; Chemistry; Botany; Zoology; Bi- 
ology. 

•Physics cannot be counted as part of a sequence in both 
Groups B and C. 

D. SOCIAL STUDIES: History; Government; Economics; Sociol- 
ogy. 

As a minimimi requirement entrants shall present ten units selected 
from the groups listed above. 

The remaining units required to make up the necessary 1!) units are 
elective from the subjects listed above and any others which are coimted 
toward graduation by the accredited school. One unit of foreign language 
may be o£Fered under this group, but not half units. 

Applicants whose higjh school grades may be such as to furnish in- 
sufficient evidence of college ability, may be admitted provisionally if the 
American Council on Education Psychological Test is passed widi a su- 
perior score. In such cases a personal interview is necessary. 

Veterans of World War II will receive every consideration possible 
from Alma College, even if they can not meet the formal requirements 
for admission. 

Applicants of maturity (over twenty-one years of age), who are not 
high sdiool graduates, may be accepted as imdassified students, but are 
not regarded as candidates for degrees until high school courses are com- 
pleted outside the college classes. 

Married students are admitted to the classes of the college but do not 
live in the dormitories. Students who are married during course will be 
asked to make living arrangements outside the dormitories. 

The College reserves the right to terminate the residence of any stu- 
dent at any time. 

THE MICHIGAN SECONDARY SCHOOL COLLEGE 

AGREEMENT PLAN 

The College is a party to a cooperative agreement between Michigan 
colleges and certain high schools which makes possible the consideration 
and acceptance of certain students who have not had the sequences stipu- 
lated previously. A statement of this policy is as follows: 

*The College agrees to disregard the pattern of subjects pursued in 
considering for admission the graduates of seleaed accredited high 
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schods, provided they are recommended by die school from tmooig tlie 
more able students in the graduating class. This agreement does nor im- 
ply that students must be admitted to certain college courses or curricula 
for which they cannot give evidence of adequate preparation." 

PROFICIENCY EXAMINATIONS 

Freshmen who have not been previously enrolled at any odier collegie 
may receive advanced credit throu^ proficiency examinations for coUe^ 
courses the subject matter of which they have mastered prior to their I 

enrollment at Alma College. [ 

■ 

Students who wish to take advantage of this program may apply for / 

these proficiency examinations to the Board of Examiners at the time of i 

their admission to Alma G)hege or during their first semester of resi- j 

dence. The application must be accompanied bv a fee of |3.00 for each 
examination. This fee will not be returned unless the application is re- ! 

jeaed. For freshmen who enter in September the proficiency examina- 
tions will be given during the Orientation Week in September and dur- 
ing the first week in January. For freshmen who enter at the beginning 
of the second semester the examinations will be given just prior to regis- 
tration and during the first week in May. Application JFor die September 
examinations must be made by August 1, for the January examinations 
by December 1, for the examinations given just prior to second semester 
registration by January 1, and for die May examinations by April 1. 

To pass a proficiency examination the student must demonstrate a 
level of proficiency which is at least equal to the proficiency of students 
who have passed the corresponding college course with a grade of C. 
The examination in certain subjects may be a praaical as well as a writ- 
ten examination. 

While these examinations give a student credit towards graduation, 
divisional, major and minor requirements, no honor points can be earned 
in this manner; therefore, credit earned dirougjh proficiency examinations 
will not be included in calculating the student's honor point average. 
Failed examinations are not recorded. 

No proficiency examinations will be given for the following courses: 

(a) Courses which are equivalent to any of the first fifteen academic 
units which a student ofiFers for college entrance. 

(b) Courses which are less intensive than another course which 
covers the same field of human knowledge (that is, a student may take 
a proficiency examination for Chemistry 11, but not for Chemistry 13). 

(c) Courses in applied music and studio art with the exception of 
Art 15-16. 
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Degrees 

(d) Reading and problems courses whose subject matter varies from 
year to year and depends on the student's interest and previous attain- 
ment. 

If a student desires to take a proficiency examination for an ad- 
vanced course he can receive credit for this course only if he is establish- 
ing credit for all its prerequisites. 

A student who has failed a proficiency examination may not apply for 
re-examination. 

ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 

Applicants may be given advanced standing in Alma College on the 
submission of their credits and a statement of honorable dismissal from 
odier institutions of higher learning. 

Students transferring from accredited institutions to Alma G)llege 
shall receive quality points on transferred work in accordance with the 
grades originally received, and shall be eligible for college honors, ex- 
cept those of valedictorian and salutatorian. 

DEGREES AND HONORS 

Alma G>llege oflFers work leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
(B.A.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), and Bachelor of Music Education 
(B.M.E.) The degree of Bachelor of Science will be conferred upon stu- 
dents who have had at least sixty hours of their college work in mathe- 
matics and science, if they prefer this degree. The degree of Bachelor 
of Music Education will be granted to those who complete the require- 
ments as listed under the Department of Music Students who complete 
the prescribed courses in education will receive a Michigan Elementary 
or Secondary Provisional Certificate. 

A student who has 2.73 for his point average will be graduated sum- 
ma cum laude; 2.50, magna cum laude; 2.23, cum laude. No graduate 
will be eligible for honors as salutatorian or valediaorian of his class un- 
less he has spent his entire four years in residence. All members of the 
graduating dass are expected to be present at the commencement exer- 
cises. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

The Bachelor's degree will not be conferred upon a student unless he 
has been in residence for at least one year. As a rule, a student must be 
in residence for the year immediately preceding his graduation. 

The minimum requirement for graduation for the classes through the 
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year 1932, will be 128 semester hours. For those students who intend to 
graduate in the class of 1933, or thereafter, the requirement for gradu- 
ation will be 120 semester hours. A semester hour is defined as one reci- 
tation period a week for one semester. 

The usual amount of work required for one semester is 13 or 16 
semester hours. A student may enroll in 17 hours with the permission of 
his adviser or the Registrar. There is an extra hour charge for each hour 
over sixteen. 

The requirements for the Bachelor's degree are here arranged in 
tabulation: 

1. English and Literature. 

a. English 11 and 12, Composition and Rhetoric, are required 
and must be passed with a grade of C. A student must repeat 
either semester or both if a grade of C is not attained. 

b. Six hours in addition to English 11 and 12 are required. 
These may be taken in English Composition or Literature, 
Speech, or the Advanced Literature of a Foreign Language. 

2. Foreign Language. It is required that a student present the equiv- 
alent of the elementary and intermediate levels of one foreign 
language for graduation. All students who have not completed the 
language requirement must register for a language course in theii 
first or second year. 

a. In the event that a student has presented two units of lan- 
guage for entrance, only eight semester hours of that same 
language will be required for graduation. 

b. If the student is able to demonstrate by examination that he 
has attained a standard equal to the second year course, it is 
not necessary for the student to enroll in a language while in 
residence. 

3. Mathematics and Natural Science. 

a. A one-year course in a laboratory science must be presented 
for graduation. This may be taken in Biology, Chemistry, 
Geology or Physics. 

b. In addition to the laboratory science, seven additional hours 
in Natural Science or Mathematics must be presented to 
fulfill the total of fifteen semester hours required for gradu- 
ation in Division C. 

4. Social and Political Science. 

a. Twelve semester hours taken in one or all of the following 
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four fields are required for graduation: Economics, History, 
Political Science and Sociology. 

b. Six hours of Philosophy may be used in partial fulfillment of 
the above requirement. 

5. Religion. 

a. Eigiht semester hours are required. 

b. Religion 11 and 12 must be included in the requirement of 
eigiht semester hours and they must be taken in either the 
first or second year. 

c. An adjustment in the requirement for graduation will be 
made for students who transfer to Alma College at the soph- 
omore level or beyond without credit in Religion. 

6. Physical Education 

a. For the classes which sre to be graduated througjh the year 

1952, four semester hours of Physical Education are required 
as part of the 128 semester hours required for graduation. 

b. For students who will be graduated in the class of 1953, or 
thereafter, no credit will be given in semester hours for 
Physical Education, but four activity units in Physical Edu- 
cation are required for graduation. 

c. Physical Education must be taken in the freshman and sopho- 
more years unless the student is excused by order of the Dean 
of the College or the Dean of Women. 

7. Major and Minors. A major course of at least thirty hours and 
two minors of at least fifteen hours each are required. Requirements un- 
der 1, 2, 3, 4, and 3, may be included in these. The six hours of English 
11 and 12 can not be included in a major or minor in that field. 



ACTIVITY UNITS 

For the class of 1933, it is required that each student will earn eight 
activity units for graduation, of which four must be in Physical Educa- 
tion. It is the desire of Alma College that each student shall participate 
to some extent in college aaivities. Therefore, a wide variety of aaivities 
has been approved by the Faculty as acceptable for aaivicy imits. A 
student may participate in as many as he wishes as long as they do not 
interfere with his academic work. These will be recorded on his per- 
manent record. 
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GRADES 



Every student will receive a report card at the half-way poine aodat 
the end of each semester. The grades of A, B, Q D, £, I, WD, and V^T 
are used to express the student's standing. The significance of these grades 
is: A , excellent; B, good; C, average; D, poor; £, failure; I, incomplete; 
WD, withdrew with permission; WF, withdrew failing (without 
mission). 



Honor points equal in number to the number of semester hotxrs 
quired for graduation must be obtained. This means that an average 
grade of C must be maintained. For the grade of A in any given subject, 
three times as many points will be given as there are hours in the course; 
for a grade of B, twice as many points as hours; for a grade of C, the 
same number of points; for a grade of D, no points; for a grade of £., 
one point will be subtracted for each hour in the course. 

The grade of incomplete is given only when the student has sufficient 
and justifiable reason for not completing his work by the end of the se- 
mester. In the event that a student received the grade of I, he must arrange 
to complete his work within six weeks after the end of the semester or 
the grade will automatically become an E. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations are held at the close of each semester and at intervals 
during the semester, at the discretion of the instruaor. Final examina- 
tions are written and are two hours in length. The last week of the se- 
mester is used for scheduling these. Examinations are considered part of 
the educational process and no students are exempt from them. 

Students entering the college for the first time are expeaed to take 
the examinations given by the Director of Counseling and Guidance 
during the period of orientation in the fall semester. 

AAAJORS, MINORS AND ELECTIVES 

A major of thirty hours and two minors of fifteen hours each are 
required for graduation. Near the end of the sophomore year a student 
nust make a choice in the field or fields in which he desires to concen- 
trate. Although a minimum number of hours is stated, it is not the un- 
derstanding that a series of unrelated courses shall satisfy the idea of a 
major. The student and adviser are expected to plan a coherent, unified 
program of studies. In advising a student, a professor may well have in 
mind courses which are prerequisite for satisfactory work in the best 
graduate schools or in professional courses to be pursued elsewhere. 

The following departments oflFer majors: Art, Biology, Business Ad- 
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ministration, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, French, German, 
History, Home Economics, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical 
Education (Men) , Physics, Religion, Sociology, Spanish, and Speech. 

During each year the student may elect, with due regard to limita- 
tions of the program, courses from any department of the work of the 
college for which his previous work has prepared him. In that part of the 
catalogue entitled "Courses of Instruaion", Freshman courses are num- 
bered 11 to 19; Sophomore courses 21 to 29; Junior courses 31 to 39; 
and Senior courses 41 to 49. 

CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 

The departments of the College curriculum are arranged in five divis- 
ions, A, B, C, D, and E. 

Division A. English, Literature, Music, Speech, Home Economics, 

and Art. 

Division B. Qassical Languages, German, Spanish, and French. 

Division C Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Biology, 

Matibematics, and Mechanical Drawing. 

Division D. Sociology, Economics, History, and Political Science. 

Division E. Education, Psychology, Philosophy, Religion, and Phys- 
ical Education. 

THE FRESHAAAN YEAR 

The Freshman course is generally as follows: 

1. English 11-12. (Required). 

2. Physical Education 11-12. (Required). 

3. Religion 11-12. 

4. Foreign Language. 

3. Ma±ematics or Science. 

6. Electives from Divisions A or D to complete the schedule. 

THE SOPHOMORE YEAR 

1. Physical Education. (Required). 

2. Religion. 

3. Foreign Language. 

4. Mathematics or Science. 

3. Electives from Divisions A-D-E to complete the schedule. 
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ATTENDANCE ON CLASSES 

Students are expected to be prompt and regular in attendance upon 
class exercises. Work lost by absence is regarded as a deficiency to be 
made up in such a way as the instructor may require. If this deficiency is 
not made up, it will reasonably a£Fect the student's grade. 

A fee of $2.30 shall be charged for all announced examinations givea 
at other than scheduled time, unless the student's absence has been 
excused. 

ENTRANCE AND WITHDRAWAL FROM CLASSES 

A student may enter a class for one week after the day that classes be- 
gin in a semester. Withdrawal without penalty from a dass may be made 
through the third week of any semester with the permission of the Reg- 
istrar. After the third week a student may not withdraw from a class 
without receiving an £ grade except by special permission of the faculty. 

SUAAMER SESSION 

A summer session of six weeks is o£Fered by the college. Courses in 
those subjects for which there is sufficient demand will be given. In- 
formation concerning the courses may be obtained from the Director of 
the Siunmer Session. 



PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 

This seaion of the catalogue is given over to suggestions for certain 
pre-professional programs. In some instances (pre-law, pre-medical, and 
medical technology) one may arrange with the faculty to spend three 
years in Alma College, completing all the required courses, and ofiFer 
his first year in the professional school to be counted as his fourth year 
in Alma, the degree (bachelor of arts or bachelor of science,) being con- 
ferred by the college after the successful completion of the first pro- 
fessional school year. 

It is not intended that the student adhere rigidly to the following 
programs, but the courses listed are considered the most profitable and 
are given in proper sequence in most cases. Where the three- or four- 
year outline has been given, all subjects required for graduation have 
been listed. 

Naturally, not all professions are considered. Students may consult 
with the heads of departments concerning teaching, journalism, diflFerent 
types of engijQeering school requirements, etc. It is wise for the adviser 
and the student to bear in mind not only the requirements for gradua- 
tion but also the f aa that freshman and sophomore subjects are usually 
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prerequisites to certain upper-class courses which are given only in al- 
ternate years. 



Suggested Programs 

Pre-Engineering 

A thorough foundation of physics and mathematics and, in some 
cases, chemistry , is included. One may take a considerable part of the 
engineering course in Alma College. Some students even prefer to re- 
ceive their bachelor of science degree before entering the engineering 
school Only two years are outlined below; the third and fourth years 
may be arranged later with an adviser in the major department. 



First Year 

Chemistry 11-12 
English 11-12 
Mathematics 13-14 
Religion 11-12 
Physical Education 
Eleaives 



Credits Second Year 



8 
6 
8 
4 

4 

30 



Chemistry 21-22 
Mathematics 21-22 
Mechanical Drawing 
Physics 21-22 
Physical Education 



Credits 

9 
8 
4 
10 




31 



Pre-Medical 

Entrance to most medical schools requires that the student have: 
English 11-12 

Chemistry 11-12, 31-32 (Chemistry 21, prerequisite to Chemis- 
try 32) 

Physics 11-12 

Biology 11-12 

French or German (16 hours in one language) 

Grade average of at least 1.30 

These are minimum requirements. Very few applicants are accepted 
who meet only the minimum requirements or have only three years of 
undergraduate work. Medical schools stress the need to secure a liberal 
arts education. Exceptional students who hope to enter medical school 
for their fourth year of work toward the baccalaureate degree must com- 
plete 90 hours of work acceptable to the medical school. Physical chem- 
istry is desirable, but is not required. The outline given below cannot 
be strictly adhered to because some courses listed are o£Fered only in al- 
ternate years. 
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First Year 

Chemistry 11-12 
English 11-12 
History 11-12 
^Mathematics 13-14 
Religion 11-12 
Physical Education 



Qedits Second Year 



Third Year 

Chemistry 31-32 
Physics 11-12 
Foreign Language 
Religion 
Electives 



8 
6 
6 
8 
4 


32 



Biology 11-12 
Chemistry 21 
English 23-26 
Foreign Language 
Social Science 
Physical Education 



Credits Fourth year 

8 Chemistry 

8 Biology 31-32 

8 Eleaives 

4 . r '• 

32 



Credits 

8 
4 
6 
8 
6 


32 

Credits 

10 

8 

14 



32 



These suggestions will apply also to those interested in pre-osteo- 
pathic training. 

^Mathematics is not required for entrance to medical or dental 
schools, but experience has shown that students should have a thorough 
knowledge of Mathematics for their work in Physics and Chemistry. 



Medical Technology 

In cooperation with the Michigan Department of Health Alma 
College offers the following program of courses needed to fulfill all re- 
quirements for graduation allowing the fourth year to be taken imder 
the auspices of the Michigan Department of Health. It will be necessary 
to consult very carefully with the head of the department of Biology be- 
fore enrolling in this program in the freshman year. A thorough back- 
ground in Mathematics is required. 



First Year 

Biology 11-12 
Chemistry 11-12 
English 11-12 
History 11-12 
Religion 11-12 
Physical Education 



Credits Second Year 



8 
8 
6 
6 
4 


32 



Biology 31-32 
Chemistry 21-22 
Foreign Language 
Physics 11-12 
Physical Education 



Credits 

8 
8 
8 
8 




32 
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Third Year 

Chemistry 31-32 
Foreign Language 
Sociology or History 
Religion 
Biology 41-42 



Qedits Fourth Year 



8 
8 
6 
4 
8 



(Michigan Department of 

Health) 
Biochemistry 
Hematology 
Urinalysis 
Histology 
Basal metabolism 
Electrocardiography 
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The Ministry 

Candidates for the ministry who wish to enter a theological school 
should take a four year course leading to the bachelor's degree. A major 
and two minors in the following fields are advised: Education, English, 
History, Philosophy, Sociology, Speech, and Religion. 



First Year 

English 11-12 
Foreign Language 
Natural Science 
Religion 11-12 
Spe^ 11-12 
Physical Education 



Credits Second Year 



6 
8 
8 
4 
6 
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English 23-26 
Foreign Language 
Mathematics or 

Natural Science 
Religion 
Sociology 21-22 
Ph3rsical Education 



Credits 

6 
8 

7 
4 
6 


31 



The third and fourth years of this program should be planned care- 
fully with a Faculty member from the Department of Religion. 



Nursing 

Many nursing schools require one or two years of college study for 
entrance and some even require a bachelor's degree. If a student has 
chosen the school of nursing in which she will ultimately enroll, that 
school should be consulted concerning its specific requirements fot en- 
trance. Below are outlined the first two years of a course that migjht lead 
to the bachelor of science degree. If the student wishes to fulfil the re- 
quirements for that degree by remaining in Alma College for the four 
years, the last two years of her course should be outlined carefully widi 
her adviser. 
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First Year 

Biology 11-12 
Chemistry 11-12 
English 11-12 
Foreign Language 
Religion 11 or 12 
Physical Education 



Credits Second Year 



8 
8 
6 
8 
2 




32 



Biology 31-32 

Chemistry 31 

Foreign Language 

Sociology 21-22 

Religion 

Physical Education 

Eleaives 



Credits 

8 
4 
8 
6 
2 

4 

32 





Business Administration 




First Year 


Credits 


Second Year 


Credits 


English 11-12 
Foreign Language 
Mathematics 11-12 
History 11-12 
Religion 11-12 
Physical Education 


6 
8 
6 
6 
4 



Economics 21-22 
Economics 39-40 
Foreign Language 
Mathematics 23-26 
Physical Education 
Electives 


6 
6 
8 
6 

4 



30 



30 



Third and Fourth Years 

See courses listed under the Department of Business Administration. 



First Year 

Biology 11-12 
English 11-12 
History 11-12 
Mathematics 13-14 
Religion 11-12 
Physical Education 



Pre-Forestry 




Credits 


Second Year 


Credits 


8 
6 
6 
8 
4 



Chemistry 11-12 
Geology 11-12 
Physics 11-12 
Physical Education 
Biology 22 
Eleaives 


8 
8 
8 

3 
3 



32 



30 



Recommended eleaives: Biology 24, 41; Economics 21-22, 29-30, 
39-40; English 21; Mechanical Drawing 1-2; Meteorology 4. 



Pre-Law 

Completion of a four year program of undergraduate work is recom- 
mended as a basis for admission to most of die first class law schools, 
although a few will accept students with a minimum of three years of 
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college work. A major in either Economics or History is advisable in this 
course and the last two years should be planned accordingly. A major in 
History with a minor in Economics is oudined here. 

First Year 
English 11-12 
Foreign Language 
History 11-12 
Mathematics or 

Natural Science 
Religion 11-12 
Physical Education 



Third Year 

History 21-22 
History 23-24 
Mathematics or 

Natural Science 
Political Science 31-32 
Sociology 21-22 



Credits 


Second Year 


Credits 


6 


Economics 21-22 


6 


8 
6 

8 
4 



English 25-26 
Foreign Language 
Ps7Chobg7 21 
Religion 
Speedi 11-12 
Hiysical Education 


6 
8 
3 
4 
4 



32 




31 


Credits 


Fourth Year 


, Credits 


6 


Economics 39-40 


6 


6 


Economics 


4 


8 
6 
6 


History 
Philosophy 33 
Speech 21-22 
Heaives 


6 
3 
4 
9 



32 



32 
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EXPENSES 



Basic Fee, Tuition, Board, and Room, per semester 1405.00 

(Your choice or assignment of a room may 
mean diat your diarges may be slightly more 
than $405.00. The maximum basic fee for a 
person rooming on die campus will not exceed 
1430.00.) 

Board only, per semester 1175.00 

No meal is served on Sunday night. 

Tuition, per semester 1180.00 

For students working toward the Bachelor of Music Education degree, 
the basic fee will be $480.00 per semester and includes board, room, and 
tuition, three credit hours of applied music instruaion (i.e., three private 
lessons per week) , and all practice fees. 

All students not living at their own home, board at the college cafe- 
teria at Wright Hall. The College reserves the right to raise college costs 
on thirty days' notice. 

No official document, such as diploma, certificate, transcript, letter 
of honorable dismissal or recommendation, will be granted to a student 
who owes the college. 

DEPOSITS 

Enrollment Deposit $25.00 

This deposit is required of all new students and 
is necessary in order that the College may not 
deny admission to students because we are hold- 
ing a place for those who change their plans and 
do not come. If the college is notified sixty days 
before the opening of the semester this deposit 
will be returned, but it is not refunded under 
any other ciromistances. This deposit is kept on 
the student s account imtil he graduates or with- 
draws from college. At that time it is either re- 
funded to him or applied on his account. 

Room Reservation Deposit $ 5.00 

This fee will be refunded if the room reserva- 
tion is canceled sixty days before the opening of 
the semester. The fee covers breakage and 
damage in the dormitories and is returned, less 
damages, when the student moves from the 
dormitory. 
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Biology Breakage Fees (See Department of Biology.) 

Chemistry Breakage Fees (See Department of Qiemistry.) 

SPECIAL FEES AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 

Graduation Fee 10.00 

Fee for Transcript of Records 1.00 

(For each transcription after the first one) 

Late Registration Fee 5.00 

Special Examination Fee 2.50 

Proficiency Examination Fee 5.00 

Praaice Teaching and Placement 17.50 

Special students, taking less than 12 hours per semester 

per credit hour 15.00 

Extra Hour Fee, for regular students taking more than 

16 hours per semester, per credit hour 12.00 

All fees are payable in advance. 

REFUNDS 

Students who withdraw from the college voluntarily or at the 
Faculor's request after the third week of die semester will receive no 
refund on tuition, room rent or fees. Board charges will be prorated. 

A student who withdraws for reasons of health must present a phy- 
sician's certificate when claiming a refund. 

TUITION IN APPLIED MUSIC, PER SEMESTER 

COLLEGE AND SPECIAL DIVISIONS 

Voice, Piano, Organ, Instruments One lesson per week . . 130.00 

Two lessons per week . 55.00 

HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR DIVISIONS 

Voice and Piano One lesson per week . . 125.00 

Organ One lesson per week . . 30.00 

Instruments • One lesson per week . . 25.00 

PIANO RENTAL 

per semester One hour per day .... 5.00 

Two hours per day .... 7.50 

Three hours per day . . 9.(K) 

ORGAN RENTAL 

per semester One hour per day 15.00 
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Student's AAedical Reimbursement Insurance 

In view of the successful escperience of many colleges, Alma College 
makes available to its students an opportunity to enter an insurance plan 
covering accident and sickness. The plan is designed to provide protec- 
tion at a reasonable cost against unezpeaed and frequendy heavy ex- 
penses for accidents and illnesses, whether sustained at the college or 
elsewhere during the year. The firm of Hi^am, Neilson, Whitridge and 
Reid, Inc, of Philadelphia handles the insurance. For a full twelve mondi 
period the cost for accident and sickness coverage is |20.00; for accident 
only, $6.00 for girls, and |12.00 for boys. 
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HISTORY 



In 1886, at the meeting of the Presbyterian Synod in the West- 
minster Church of Grand Rapids, action was taken which caused the 
college to be established at Alma, the doors opening on September 12, 
1887. Mr. Alexander Folsom pledged fifty thousand dollars, and Mr. 
Anuni W. Wright led the citizens of Alma in ofiFering two buildings, 
which had already been erected for educational purposes, valued at forty 
thousand dollars. 

In 1888 a heating plant was erected; in 1889 a library; in 1893 the 

original gymnasium (now the chemistry building); in 1900 Hood 

Museum; in 1902 Wrigjht Hall as a dormitory for women, and Davis 

Athletic Field; in 1922 the Memorial Gymnasium and auditoriimi (the 

old auditorium being entirely rebuilt and fully equipped for a modem 

chemistry building) , and the central heating plant rebuilt. In 1927 the 

President s House and the library addition were built and the old library 

building was entirely refurnished as a reading room. Bahlke Athletic 

Field, given in 1923, has been gradually developed. The Clizbe House 

(music building) was acquired in 1923. In 1938 the Hood Museum was 

rebuilt to serve as a Biology Building, the Museum colleaion being 

housed on the second floor. In 1941 a Qiapd of New England Georgian 

architecture, with social rooms in an English basement, was dedicated. 

CAAAPUS AND BUILDINGS 

The Alma College Campus comprises fifty acres, with two stands of 
virgin woodland and ample lawns. Because of wise planting and contin- 
uous care the campus is one of unusual beauty. Botanists point to the 
wide variety of trees, shrubs and plants as constituting a splendid sdec- 
tioQ both as to taste and for purposes of study. 

THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING houses the Physics labora- 
tory, recitation halls, and the administrative ofiFices. 

WRIGHT HALL, a four story brick building of excellent appear- 
ance, is used as a residence for all women students. All students are 
served in the dining room, attraaive in its new decorations and fur- 
nishings. The kitchens have been entirely reorganized and newly 
equipped. The lounge was completely redecorated and refurnished dur- 
ing the summer of 1930 with funds raised by the Women's Advisory 
Committee from the women's associations of the churches of the Synod. 

The James F. and Louise Dickie Memorial Room in Wright Hall is 
the gift of Mrs. Grace MacKenzie Dickie of Detroit. The furnishings of 
the room are from die art colleaion of Mrs. Dickie. The room is used by 
the young women of the college for teas and other social gadierings. 
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PIONEER HALL, one of the original buildings on the campus, is a 
home for the men of the college. In 1948 through die generosinr of Mr. 
Andrew W. Thomson, one of die first students to enroll in Auna G>1- 
lege, this building was completely renovated and is now a very attraaive 
dormitory for freshman men. New badirooms were installed, floors were 
covered, the building was rewired, and the rooms completely refurnished 
with the finest quality of dormitory furniture. Pioneer Hall Annex pro- 
vides additional housing for fifteen freshman men. 

Housemothers are in charge of the dormitories, Dormitory students 
furnish pillows, towels, sheets, pillowslips, blankets, rugs, and curtains. 

The G>llege also has a considerable number of government trailers 
for the use of married veterans and eight apartments are available first 
of all to couples with children. 

THE DELTA GAMMA TAU, ZETA SIGMA, and PHI PHI AL- 
FHA fraternity houses provide additional rooming facilities for men. 

BAHLKE FIELD. Through the generosity of the late William A. 
Bahlke and the continued interest of Mrs. Bahlke, the college has a mod- 
ern football gridiron surroimded by a beautiful planting of evergreens. 
In 1947-48 Mrs. Bahlke provided a dignified memorial gateway to Bahlke 
Field. With some further development which is contempbted Bahlke 
Field will become one of the finest athletic fields in any small college. 

DAVIS FIELD, which was originally the only athletic field on the 
campus, is now used for baseball, track, football praaice, archery, and 
other outdoor sports. 

THE MEMORIAL GYMNASIUM, one of die most modem build- 
ings, is fireproof except for the playing floor and the planks which carry 
the tile roof. It is also used as an auditorium on i^any occasions. 

THE PRESIDENTS HOUSE was buUt in 1927 by die Board of 
Trustees and immediate friends of the college as a home on the campus 
for the President and his family. 

THE CHAPEL seating six himdred was dedicated on Oaober 9, 
1941. The Chapel is the gift of many Presbyterians of Michigan and 
others who contributed to the Sesqui-Centeiinial Fund, and is a splendid 
addidon to the spiritual and social life of the college. 

THE STUDENT UNION is located in the basement of the Chapel. 
It is one of the most attraaive and pleasant student unions to be foimd 
in any college of the size of Alma. It is a popular gathering place for 
students from one end of the year to the other. Modern facilities have 
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been installed to provide refreshments and such merchandise as students 
require for their work. 

THE JERRY TYLER COMMONS. Dr. and Mrs. Leon L Tyler of 
Niles, Michigan announced on October 18th, 1949 their decision to pro- 
vide funds for the erection of a building in memory of Jerry, Mary and 
Michael Tyler on the campus of the college. The building is to be a din- 
ing hall and social center and will be known the The Jerry Tyler G)m- 
mons. The date at which construaion can be started will depend upon 
building restriaions. 

THE CHEMISTRY BUILDING is a two-story structure, forty by 
seventy feet in dimension. An ample lecture room is furnished with 
adequate demonstration equipment. Four complete laboratories with 
appropriate balance rooms and stockrooms are provided. 

THE ARTS BUILDING, consisting of six large and attnaive class- 
rooms, was erected by the Federal Government during the summer of 
1947 and provides additional and pleasant teaching facilities. The de- 
partments of Art and Home Economics are located in the Arts Building, 
with exclusive use of the areas assigned to them. 

CLIZBE HOUSE furnishes studios for vocal and instrumental music, 
with six praaice rooms. This is a bequest of Dr. Jay Clizbe, for seventeen 
years Professor of Bible at Alma College. 

BRUSKE HOUSE, former home of the second president of the col- 
lege, is being used as a faculty residence. 

THE HOOD BUILDING, a gift of Mrs. Francis A. Hood of Sagi- 
naw and Mr. Frank Hood of Marinette, Wisconsin, provides laboratory 
and classroom space for the Biology Department and houses the naturd 
history colleaions. The museum specimens, including many valuable 
displays of biological and geological material, are exhibited on the top 
floor. Offices, a cfepartmen^ library and a large general laboratory and 
classroom are located on the main floor. Two well-equipped laboratories 
and two work rooms are situated in the basement. 

Various individual colleaions which make up a part of the Museum 
exhibits are: 

The Stillwell colleaion of Michigan birds and animals. 
The W. S. Crawford colleaion of birds. 
The Shroyer- Wilcox colleaion of palaeozoic fossils. 
The Alexander Winchell colleaion of rocks, minerals and fossils. 
The General Geological and Mineral Colleaion. 
The William S. Cooper colleaion of shells, minerals and butterflies. 
The Boyd colleaion of rocks and minerak, in memory of William 
Hart Boyd. 
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THE LIBRARY was the third building ereaed on the campus of 
Alma G)llege. This building, entirely separate from the recitation and 
laboratory halls, was one of die first separate library buildings erected on 
any midwest campus. The library building contains reading room for 
about one hundred students. The fireproof addition provides two floors 
of steel stacks, and expansion possibility for a third floor. All students 
have free access to the stacks. Six newspapers, one hundred eighty current 
periodicals, and several thousand pamphlets are available. The library 
contains 54,530 bound volumes, catalogued according to the Library of 
Congress Classification System. Student assistants find opportunity for 
training in library service. 

A nimiber of private colleaions of books have been donated to the 
library and have been incorporated in the general collection. These are 
as follows: 

The John M. Longyear Bible Collection of Old and New Testaments. 
The Sarah H. Lancashire Library of Fiaion. 
The Arthur Hill Library of Lincolniana. 

The David M. Cooper Memorial Library of Ethics and Theology. 
The Frank G. Kneeland Memorial Library of General Liteiature. 
The William H. and Mary Elliott Memorial Library of General Lit* 
eratiure. 

The H. Lothar Bober Collection. 

The James M. Barkley Library. 

The Notestein Library. 

The Rev. Dr. Jay Clizbe Library. 

The Albert P. Cook Memorial Colleaion. 

The Ina McBurney Collection. 

The Nellie Cady Weeks Memorial Library. 

The Lester A. Sharp Memorial Library. 

The Rev. Dr. James F. Dickie Memorial Library. 

The Rev. Dr. Willard K. Spencer Memorial Library 

The Leon L. Tyler Colleaion. 

The Harry Means Crooks Colleaion. 

The Hansford M. MacCurdy Collection. 

Special library funds are as follows: 

The Lucy Plum Mitchell Library of History and Political Economy 
(Endowed). 

The Joseph W. Ewing Memorial Library of Pedagogy and Education 
(Endowed). 

The Mary C. Gelston Library of Latin Language and Literature (En- 
dowed) . 

The Pollasky Fund. 

The Park Foundation of Religious Education (Endowed) . 
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The Elizabeth Mae Roberts Memorial Colleaion of English Litera- 
ture (Endowed). 

The James E. Mitchell Fund, founded by Mr. Morgan Curtis of 
Petoskey (Endowed). 

The John T. Ewing Memorial Library of Greek and Latin Language 
and Literature (Endowed). 

The Charles H. Bonbright Library Fund (Endowed). 

The Job and Rachel W. Pierson Library Fund (Endowed), be- 
queathed by Mr. John W. S. Pierson, late trustee. 

The George B. Randels Memorial Library Fund, given by Dr. Walter 
J. Kemler of Ecorse. 



STUDENT AID 

LOAN FUNDS 

Students of limited means can expea reasonable aid, upon application 
to the President, from the following loan funds: 

Hie Alma College Student Loan Fund. 

The D. C. Smalley Memorial Fund. 

The Agnes Hope Loan Fund, established by Camilla Wheeler PauL 

The Lois Fraker MacDonald Loan Fund, established by Edidi M. 
Davis, Class of 1934. 

The Bertha Elder Malcolm Rotary Loan Fund, established by Eliza- 
beth Ann Malcolm, Qass of 1936, William Eraser Malcolm, Class of 
1937, and Ruth Louise Malcobn, Class of 1938. 

Hie Paul Louis Reed Memorial Fimd, established by Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry E. Reed. 

The Barbara Mamock Rotary Loan Fund, Mrs. Hubbell's Bible Class 
Rotary Loan Fimd, and the Men's Class Memorial Rotary Loan Fund are 
funds established by the First Presbyterian Church of Howell, Michigan. 
These funds are available, first to students from Howell; second, to stu- 
dents from Livingston Coimty; and third to any satisfaaory applicants. 

The Oscar D. Morrill Loan Fund of $3,000.00, provided throu^ the 
will of the late Oscar D. Morrill of Ann Arbor, Michigan, is available, 
first, to students from Washtenaw County, and second, to residents of 
Midiigan rural communities. 

The Catherine Mcintosh - Anna Robinson Scholarship Loan Fund 
($215.78), was established by the Anne Odell Auxiliary of Westminster 
Church, Detroit, for a young person from Westminster church who is 
planning to enter full-time Christian service. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarship funds totaling around sixty thousand dollars have been 
established, the income from which is to help needy students whose dass 
work is superior. A few are for freshmen who have maintained hi^ 
standards during their school courses, but in general the scholarships are 
for students already enrolled in the college. No scholarships are auto- 
matically awarded; application must be made before the close of die 
previous semester. 

Scholarship funds, provided by friends of the college, are as follows: 

Saginaw First Presbyterian Qiurch Scholarship, |300. Established by 
the First Presbyterian Qiurch of Saginaw, Michigan. 

The Marian H. Plum Memorial Scholarship, $500. Given by Mr. J. 
H. Plum of Indianapolis. 

The Laurense Memorial Scholarship, |300. Given by Mr. Leonard 
Laurense of Detroit. 

The Thomas Merrill Scholarship, $300. Given by Mr. Thomas Merrill 
of Saginaw. 

Memorial Presbyterian Qiurch Scholarship, |300. Established by the 
Rev. D. M. Cooper, D.D., of Detroit. 

The Martha P. Seeley Memorial Scholarship, |500. Given by Mr. 
John F. Seeley of Caro, Michigan. 

The David M. Ladd Memorial Scholarship, 1588.30. Established by 
Mr. Frank M. Ladd of Milford, Michigan (|500), and the United Pres- 
byterian and Congregational Qiurch of Milford (|88.50.) 

The Harry G. Kelton Memorial Scholarship, $500. Given by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Kelton of Bay City. 

The Charles D. Qiatfield Memorial Scholarship, $500. Given by Mr. 
Clarence B. Qiatfield of Bay City. 

The Lucy Plum Mitchell Memorial Scholarship, $500. Established by 
Mr. James £. Mitchell of Alma. 

The Louis Penoyer Memorial Scholarship, $500. Established by Mrs. 
Emmeline Penoyer of Saginaw. 

The William Heartt Scholarship, $2,000. Given by Mr. William A. 
Hearu of Caro, Michigan. 

The Martha B. Heartt Memorial Scholarship, $500. Given by Mr. 
William A. Heartt of Caro. 
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The Alba A. Lull Scholarship, $500. Given by Mr. Alba A. Lull of 
Pontiac. 

The Radiael W. Pierson Memorial Scholarship, 1300. Given by Mr. 
John W. S. Pierson of Stanton, Michigan. 

The Edith M. Davis Scholarship, $500. Given by Mrs. Edith M. 
Davis of Saginaw. 

The Helen Anderson Tanner Memorial Scholarship, $500. Given by 
Mr. M. W. Tanner of Saginaw. 

The Watson B, Robinson Scholarship, $550. Given by Mr. James W. 
Robinson of Alma. 

The Theodore D. Marsh Memorial Scholarship, $500. Given by the 
Rev. T. D. Marsh, D.D., of Grand Rapids. 

The John Cameron Scholarship, $500. Established by The Trumbull 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of Detroit. 

The Harriet Barton Wrigiht Memorial Scholarship, $500. Given by 
Mrs. J. Henry Lancashire, of Manchester, Mass. 

The Margaret N. Thorburn Memorial Scholarship, $500. Given by 
Mr. James T. Thorburn of Detroit. 

The J. Ambrose Wight Memorial Scholarship, $500. Established by 
The First Presbyterian Church of Bay City. 

The Katherine M. Inglis Scholarship, $500. Given by Mr. Thomas 
Merrill of Saginaw. 

The Charles Grant Brownell Scholarship, $4,641.25. Given by Mrs. 
Mary E. D. Brownell's Estate, Detroit. 

The Grace Presbyterian Church Scholarship, $500. Established by Mr. 
Thomas Merrill of Saginaw. 

The Francis King Scholarship, $500. Given by Mr. Francis King of 
Alma. 

The M. S. Smith Memorial Scholarship, $500. Given by Mrs. Helen 
Smith Deming of Detroit. 

The Hazel B. Garland Memorial Scholarship, $500. Given by Mr. 
Arthur Garland of Howell, Michigan. 

The Nathan B. Bradley Memorial Scholarship, $500. Given by 
Messrs. Ehner E. and Fred W. Bradley of Bay City. 

The John P. Qeaveland Memorial Scholarship, $518.12. Established 
by The First Presbyterian Church of Detroit. 
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The Westmitiscer Presbyterian Church Sdidarship, $300. Established 
by Westminster Presbyterian Church, Bay City. 

The Helen A. Gould Scholarship, 1900. Given by Mrs. Helen Gould 
of Saginaw. 

The Preston Scholarship, $1,600. Given by Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Pres- 
ton of Lansing. 

The Carrie Allen Scholarship, |2,000. Given by Miss Carrie Allen of 
Howell, Michigan. 

The George A. Abbott Scholarship, $2,000. Given by Mrs. George A. 
Abbott of Howell, Michigan. 

The Harper Reed Memorial Scholarship, $5,000. Given by Mrs. 
Harper Reed, of Mason, Michigan. 

The Emma O. Reed Scholarship, $5,000. Given by Mrs. Harper 
Reed, of Mason, Michigan. 

The Forest Avenue Presbyterian Church Sdiolarship, $1,500. Be- 
queathed by The Rev. James M. Barkley, D.D., late chairman of the Alma 
College Board of Trustees. 

The Wylie Scholarship Fund, $5,000. Bequeathed by Mrs. James R. 
Wylie of Grand Rapids. 

The Florence Hood von Thurn Scholarship Fund. Established by the 
Class of 1911. 

The Mary E. Putnam Scholarship, $600. Given by Miss Mary E. Put- 
nam of Howell, Michigan. 

The Velma Sharp Scholarship Fund, $2,000. Bequeathed by Mr. Les- 
ter A. Sharp of Alma, late trustee of Alma College. 

The Edward H. Pence and Jessie Archer Pence Scholarship Fund, 
$5,000. Established by The Fort Street Presbyterian Church of Detroit. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Howell Scholarship, $5,000. 
Established by The First Presbyterian Church of HowelL 

The Samuel H. and Louise L. Forrer Scholarship Fund, $5,028.13. 

The Harriet Davis Qark Memorial Fund, $1,000. Given by Margaret 
Poole Monroe, '21, of Pontiac. 

The Charles J. and Augusta Rayner Scholarship Fund, $10,000. Given 
by Mrs. Harry J. Bond of Mason, Michigan. 

The Leslie and Hester WoodruflF Memorial Fund, $500. Given by Mr. 
Earl W. Woodruff, Qass of 1915, of Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Harry J. and Iva E. Bond Scholarship Fund, $10,000. Given by 
Mrs. Harry J. Bond of Mason, Michigan. 

The following scholarships are provided by annual gifts. 

The Jennie Dobson Scholarship, $73.00. Given by die King s Daugih- 
ters of the First Presbyterian Churdi of Ann Arbor. 

The Bess Chase Edmonson Scholarship, $130.00. Given by the Wo- 
men's Association of the First Presbyterian Chiurch of Ann Arbor. 

The Katie Devine Scholarship, $100.00. Given by the Women's As- 
sociation of the Orchard Lake Community Church. 

In 1947 the Alma Musicale established a scholarship in honor of Miss 
Grace D. Roberts, who for many years taught piano and theory in Alma 
College. The scholarship of $100 is to be awarded annually to an incom- 
ing freshman on the basis of competitive auditions. 

UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP 

Annually a graduate of Alma College is nominated for a State Col- 
lege Scholarship provided by the Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate 
Studies of the University of Michigan. The candidate is determined by 
vote of the faculty, the seleaion being made in February or March. 

PRIZES 

Oratory Prizes: The Elizabeth Bradley Oratorical Prize is given an- 
nually by Dr. Preston W. Bradley of The People's Church, Chicago. The 
prize of $100 is distributed in $23, $13, and $10 amounts to the first 
three ranking men and women in individual oratory. 

The Grant L. Cook Awards for Creative Writing: The Cook awards 
for creative writing in the amount of $100.00 have been provided to 
stimulate good work in the field of composition. One prize of $23 is for 
freshmen, and two prizes of $30 and $23 are provided for upperdassmen. 

The Adair Bequest from the estate of the Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Adair 
of Concord, Michigan, furnishes prizes to students in Bible, to the senior 
who writes the best oration on The Christian College and its Influence 
on American Civilization, and for religious or secular lectures. 

The Barlow Trophy, given by Mr. Joel Barlow, '29, of Washington, 
D. C, is awarded annually to a member of the senior class selected by the 
Faculty and the Student Council on the basis of scholarship, character, 
and campus leadership. 
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ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 

Alma College o£Fers a complete program of student activities, ath- 
letic, literary, social and religious. The athletic program includes Michi- 
gim Intercollegiate Athletic Association competition in football, basket- 
ball, baseball, track, tennis and ffolf , as well as an intramural program 
in volleyball, basketball and baseball. 

The Women's Athletic Association is open to all college women. 
The letter **A" may be earned through participation in the activities of 
the Association. 

Other activities include local and sectional oratorical competition, 
intercollegiate debate, student<onduaed newspaper and yearbook, band, 
a cappella choir, and Drama Qub. 

The democratic spirit of the College is fostered by an organization 
called the Alma College Community. The Co-operative Council, com- 
posed of three faculty members elected by the faculty and three students 
elected by the Student Council, is a clearing house for all matters of 
interest to both students and faculty. The President of the College is the 
chairman of the Co-operative Council. 

Phi Sigma Pi is the scholastic honor society of Alma College. Juniors 
and Seniors who rank in the upper eighth of their respective classes are 
eligible to membership. There are three local fraternities, Zeta Sigma, 
Phi Phi Alpha and Delta Gamma Tau, and three local sororities. Alpha 
Theta, Kappa Iota, and Sigma Philo. There is also a campus-wide organi- 
zation for girls known as The Independent Women's Organization. Out- 
standing students in the field of speech may be elected to Tau Kappa 
Alpha, national honorary fraternity in speech. 

The religious spirit of the college finds expression in the Alma 
Christian Association. This association sponsors teams of students to 
nearby churches for religious services, Wednesday evening religious 
activities, raising funds for worthy charitable causes, and devotional 
groups in the various dormitories and fraternity houses. Membership is 
open to all students and leadership is furnished by a cabinet made up of 
one representative from each of the organized groups on the campus. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 



The first digit in a number indicates die year in which the course 
is usually taken; if the second digit is 1 or 2, the course is usually in- 
troductory to later ones; double numbers (e. g^ 21-22) indicate year 
courses. Thus, first year or freshman courses are numbered 11 to 19; 
second year courses, 21-29; third year courses, 31-39; fourth year courses, 
41-49. Single digits (e. g., 1, 3) designate courses which are not as- 
signed to a particular year. 

ART 

PBOFESSOR ROBCKER 

Hie work in fine arts has been planned to meet the needs of students 
desiring an intelligent knowledge and understanding of art as a part 
of their cultural life; for those who wish to have some actual art ex- 
periences; and for students planning to study art as a profession after 
die completion of dieir college worL The purpose of the department is 
to develop an understanding and appreciation of art and to stimulate 
aeative aoility, to make art a vital part of college experiences and an 
essential element in a liberal arts education. 

DRAWING AND PAINTING 

Studio courses— 6 hours studio work, 3 credits. Emjdiasis on crea- 
tive expression is encouraged dirou^out the studio courses. Students 
advance according to individual ability. 

Open to all students, no previous training necessary. The depart- 
ment reserves die ri^t to keep students' work for one year. 



15-16. Drawing. Fundamentab of drawing — still life, figure 
sketching— charcoal. 



23-26. Drawing. Advanced. G>ntinuation of courses 13 and 16. 
Study of composition and color widi emphasis on creative expression. 
Charcoal and pastek-figure, portrait-landscape. 

33-36. Painting. Fbwer arrangements. Figure composition. Oils, 
water color, pasteb. 

43-46. Painting. Advanced. Portrait-figure. Oils, water color. 

HISTORY OF ART.— 2 credits. 

11. A survey of painting, sculpture, and ardiitecture from cave 
man to die Renaissance. 

12. A survey from the Renaissance to die present time. 
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APPRECIATION— 2 credits. 

Hie purpose of this course is to develop an understanding and ap- 
preciation of painting and sculpture, planned to meet the needs of 
students desiring a knowledge of art as a part of their cultural life. 

A colleaion of color reproductions of paintings illustrates courses 
13 and 14, and an art library is available for reference. Individual as- 
signments and reports. 

Open to all students, no drawing ability required. 

13. A general survey of painting and sculpture in France, Germany, 
England and America from die beginning of the eighteenth century to 
the present day. 

14. A critical study of the work of American contemporaries. 

CREATIVE DESIGN— 2 credits. Prerequisites Drawing 15 and 16. 

23. The study of principles governing arrangements of line, mass, 
and color. Design units are built m>m the study of mature forms. Exer- 
cises in the original design are made with brush and ink. 

24. Creative design. A study of design as applied to crafts. — ^Tex- 
tile patterns, applied design — ^Block prints and stencils on fabrics. 

INTERIOR DECORATION— 3 credits. 

27. A study of the basic principles of good design in the furnish- 
ings of a home, with fundamental principles of color harmony as a 
guide. 

Open to all students. 

28. Continuation of course 27. Also survey of period furniture. 
Prerequisite, course 27. 

COMMERCIAL ART— 2 credits. 

29. Elementary study of letter construction and spacing. Simple 
problems in organization and advertising material. A study cf methods 
used by commercial artists. 

30. Continuation of course 29, with more advanced problems. 
Prerequisite 15 and 16. 

Courses in the Methods of Teaching Art at the Elementary and 
Secondary School levels are listed under die Education Department. 
Credits earned in these courses count as Education credit, not as Art 
credit. 
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ASTRONOMY AND AAETEOROLOGY 

PROFESSOR CLACK 

These courses are designed to give a general knowledge of the facts 
and principles of Astronomy and Meteorology in order to broaden the 
student's cultural background and give him an appreciation of the law 
and order which govern our natural universe. 

1-2. Descriptive Astronomy. The aim of die course is to enable 
the student to become familiar with the names and positions of the 
constellations and principal stars, to learn something of the relation of 
the earth to the other heavenly bodies, the mechanics of the solar system, 
and the present theories as to the origin and construaion of the stellar 
universe. Given in alternate years. Six credits. 

4. Elements of Meteorology. The atmosphere; observation of 
weadier elements; e£Fects of insolation; clouds and precipitation; atmos- 
pheric circulation and storms; weather and climate; the Weadier Bureau 
and its activities; weather forecasting. Three credits. 

BIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR GORHAM, MR. EDGAR 

The aims of the Department of Biology are: 

(1) Cidturd trdning in a laboratory science in the liberal arts 
curriculum. 

( 2 ) Pre-professional draining for students who plan to enter a school 
of medicine, dentistry, nursing, medical technology, public health, osteo- 
pathy, or forestry, or to enter die teaching profession. 

(3) Professional Praining of biologists who plan to enter a graduate 
school as candidates for an advanced degree. 

If a student wishes the recommendation of die department to enter 
a graduate school as a major in biology, the following requirements must 
be completed: at least one-half of the courses taken in the department 
must be numbered 30 or above. Chemistry 11-12, Physics 11-12 (or 21- 
22), Mathematics 13-14 (25-26 is highly desirable), and sixteen hours 
of a foreign language, preferably German. It is permissible, but not 
recommended, that Frendi be substituted for German. To enter graduate 
school a reading knowledge of both languages is desirable, but the second 
language usually may be taken, without graduate credit, after entering 
graduate school Pre-medical and pre-dental students should not plan to 
major in biology. Teaching majors should elea at least one minor from 
mathematics and related sciences. Biology majors should plan dieir 
schedules with the advice of members of the department, as advanced 
courses are o£Fered only in alternate years. 
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11-12. General Biology. An introduction to modem and classical 
biology, with emphasis upon the structures and the principles ^Mdiich 
apply to the devdopment of plants and animals. A brief survev of the 
plant and animal kingdoms is made. The basic has observed in the 
laboratory througih a study of plant and animal specimens are discussed 
in dass and the principles devdoped. Ihree lectures and recitation periods 
and four hours in the laboratory eadi week. Four credits per semester. 

13. Hygiene. A lecture and discussion course dealing with certain 
aspects of physiology and die fundamental principles of health. Re- 
quired of majors in Physical Eduqition. Not open to pre-mediad and 
pre-dental students. Prerequisite: Biology 12. Given in alternate years; 
not in 1951-52. Two credits. 

21. Advanced Botany. The structures and life histories of represent- 
ative members of the several plant groups from fungi and algae througih 
flowering plants are considered. Prerequisite: Bidbgy 11-12. Two lecture 
and recitation periods and four hours in the laboratory each week. Given 
in alternate years. Four credits. 

22. Systematic Botany. The aim of this course is to give the student 
proficiency in the recognition and naming of plants and in the use of 
identification keys. Emphasis is placed upon the native flora of Central 
Michigan. Numerous fidd trips are taken in the spring. Prerequisite: 
Biology 11-12. One lecture and four hours in the laboratory each week. 
Given in dtemate years. Three credits. 

24. Entomology. An introductory course dealing with the many 
phases of insect life. Special attention is given to injurious and bene- 
ficial species, methods of control and funazmeatsl principles of classi- 
fication. Prerequisite: Biology 11-12. Two lectures and four hours in the 
laboratory each week. Given in alternate years; not in 1951-52. 

Four credits. 

23. Invertebrate Zoology. The taxonomy, morphology, behavior and 
ecology of invertebrate representatives of the animd kingdom. Preserved 
and living animals will be studied in the laboratory and fidd observations 
of the load fauna will be made. Prerequisite: Biology 11-12 with a min- 
imum grade of C. Two lectures and four hours in the laboratory each 
week. Given in alternate years. Four credits, 

26. Ornithology. The life histories of birds, their dassification and 
identification are treated in diis course. The class sessions are supple- 
mented with field trips during the spring. Two two-hour class periods 
each week. Given in alternate years. Three credits. 

27. Introduction to Human Anatomy. The basic anatomy and 
musde analysis of die human body needed by those majoring in Phyisicd 
Education. The laboratory work involves the use of diarts and modds and 
does not involve disseaion. Prerequisite: Bioiogf 11-12. Biology 15 may 
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be taken ooncurrendy. Required of majois in Physical Education. Not 
open to pre-medical and pre-dental students. Two lectures and one two- 
hour laboratory period each week. Given in alternate years; not in 
1951-52. Three credits. 

31. 0)mparative Anatomy of die Vertebrates. The lectures and 
dass discussions are concerned with the comparative anatomy of die 
vertebrates. The laboratory work consists of dissecrion of representative 
animals including die cat. Prerequisite: Biology 11-12 widi a minimum 
grade of C Recommended for pre-medical students and biology majors. 
Two lecture periods and four hours in die laboratory each week. Given in 
alternate years. Four credits. 

32. Embryology. The development of the vertebrates from the 
time the zygote is formed until the principal body structures are estab- 
lished. Special emphasis is placed upon the chick and pig. Prerequisite: 
Biology 11-12 with a minimum grade of C Two lectures and four hours 
in the laboratory each week. Given in alternate years. Four credits. 

37. Genetics. The principles of inheritance as demonstrated in plants 
and animals. Wherever possible applicarions are made to human here- 
dity. Recommended for pre-professional students and to bioloi^ majors. 
Prerequisite: Biology 11-12 with a minimum grade of C. Two dass 
periods each week. Given in alternate years; not in 1951-52. Two credits. 

40. Vertebrate Phvsiology. The study of the general physiology of 
the cell and the normal functions of organs and organ systems. Prere- 
quisite: Biology 11, 12, and 32 with a minimum grade of C Two lec- 
tures and four hours in die laboratory eadi week. Four credits. 

41. General Baaeriology. A study of the biology of the non-patho- 
genic and pathogenic bacteria and other micro-organisms. Prerequisite: 
Biologv 11-12 with a minimum grade of C. Organic chemistry is desir- 
able. Two dass periods and two two-hour laboratory periods esxh week. 
Given in alternate years; not in 1951-52. Four credits. 

42. Histology and Histological Tedinique. A study of embedding, 
the dieory of stain tedinology and die structure of plant and animal 
tissues. Smears and prepared ^ides of die tissues are made and studied 
under the microscope. Open to biology majors and pre-medical students. 
Prerequisite: Biologv 11-12 with a minimum grade of C Two lectures 
and two two-hour laboratory periods each week. Given in alternate years; 
not in 1951-52. Breakage fee, $5.00. Four credits. 

43-44. Biological Problems. Tlie study of a special problem in ex- 
perimental biology. The work done must be beyond and more spedalized 
than that offered in any regular biology course. Before enrolling die 
student must consult with the head of the department about die problem 
he proposes to study and obtain approval. The carrying out of Ae prob- 
lem will be left largely to the student^s initiative. Weekly conferences. 
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Open only to students majoring in biology. Prerequisites: Twenty-four 
hours of biology with a minimum grade of C Qedit, determined on 
completion of d^e course, will depend upon the amount and character of 
die work done. 

46. Biology Seminar. A course designed to give students an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the literature of various fields of 
biology, especially the periodicals. Students prepare reports on sdeaed 
topics for class discussion. Recommended for students majorins in 
biology and open to those taking a minor in the department. Stuaents 
will not be accepted unless they have taken at least four hours of credit 
in biology beyond Biology 11-12 with a minimum grade of C May be 
deaed only by permission. One class period per week. One credit. 

A course in the Methods of Teaching Biology is listed under the 
Education Department. Credits earned in this course count as Education 
credit, not as Biology credit. 



BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

PROFESSOR CHIPPER, PROFESSOR ROWLAND, PROFESSOR HOWE, 

PROFESSOR CLACK, PROFESSOR SCHAEFFER, 

MR. ANTHONY, MR. NETZORG, MR. PLAXTON 

Students whose courses have included the following subjects may 
graduate with a Major in Business Administration. 

Economics 21-22. Principles of Economics. 

Economics 27-28. Business Organization and Administration. 

Economics 29-30. Business Law. 

Economics 34. American Economic Development. 

Economics 33. Statistics, (or Mathematics 23-26. Statistical Math- 
ematics). 

Economics 37. Money and Banking. 

Economics 38. Corporation Finance. 

Economics 39-40. Accounting. 

Mathematics 11-12. Business Mathematics. 

Political Science 31-32. American Government. 

Psychology 21. General Psychology 

Speech 41-42. Advanced Public Speaking and Business Speaking. 
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CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR POTTER, MR. SKINNER 

The Objectives of the Department of Chemistry are three-fold: (1) 
Professional training of chemists for industrial chemical work or for 
furdier study of chemistry in graduate school. (2) Pre-professional 
training for students of the medical, dental, engineering, and teaching 
professions. (3) Cultural training in a laboratory science for students in 
odier fields. 

Students majoring in chemistry with the intention of making chem- 
istry their profession are advised to complete the minimum require- 
ments for the bachelor's degree as set up by the committee on the Pro- 
fessional Training of Chemists of die American Chemical Society. The 
following courses meet these requirements and must be completed if the 
student wishes the recommendation of the department of Chemistry as 
a prof essional chemistry major: Chemistry 11, 12, 21, 22, 31, 32, 44, 43, 
A6, and at least two eleaed from 33, 34, and 35; Physics 21-22; 
Mathematics 13-14 and 21-22; and sixteen hours of foreign language, 
preferably German. It is permissible, but not recommended, that French 
be substituted for German. A reading knowledge of both languages is 
very desirable. Chemistry majors should plan their schedules with the 
advice of the instructors in the department, as advanced courses are 
o£Fered only in years when there is an expressed demand for them. 

Students taking chemistry for pre-professional training should con- 
sult with the department concerning the requirements of the particular 
professional school for which the student is preparing. At present these 
requirements vary widely and are subject to change. 

A deposit of $5.00 is required at the beginning of each laboratory 
course to cover breakage, a final account being rendered at the end of 
the semester. 

11-12. General Chemistry (Inorganic). A systematic study of the 
fundamental principles of the science, widi an introduaion to the de- 
scriptive chemistry of the common elements. Chemistry 11 is prerequisite 
to Chemistry 12. 

Prerequisite: High Sdiool algebra and geometry. Ability to apply the 
principles of arithmetic dealing with ratio and proportion, fractions, 
simple equations, etc., is indispensable if success in the course is to be 
attained. Three hours of lecture and recitation and one period of labor- 
atory per week. Four credits per semester. 

13. Introduction to Chemistry. Parallels Chemistry 11, but includes 
a minimum of problems. It is not acceptable as preparation for any 
further course in diemistry except Chemistry 14. If followed by Chemis- 
try 11, credit for 11 only will be allowed. Offered in semesters preceding 
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Chemistry 14. Two lecture and recitation periods and one laboratory 
period pet week. Three 



14. Qiemistry of Foods and Textiles. A presentation of the essen- 
tials of organic chemistry widi applications to examples of the classes of 
materials in the food and textile nelds. A required course for a major in 
Home Economics that will be offered on demand from that department. 
Other students will be admitted if space is available. Prerequisite, Chem- 
istry 11 or 13. Three lecture and recitation periods and one laboratory 
period per week. Four credits. 

21. Analytical Chemistry. Qualitative Analysis. Class work is a 
continuation of the descriptive chemistry of 11-12 with special emphasis 
on die facts forming the basis of a systematic scheme of qualitative 
analysis. In the laboratory die semimicro tedmique is employed in the 
deteaion and identification of ions in solutioa Prerequisite: Chemistry 
11-12 with a minimum grade of C Two hours of lecture and recitation 
and two periods of laboratory per week. Four credits. 

22. Analytical Chemistry. Quantitative Analysis. The essentials of 
quantitative inorganic analysis by gravimetric and volumetric mediods. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. Two hours of lecture and recitation and 
three periods of laboratory per week. Five credits. 

31. Organic Chemistry. Monofunaional aliphatic and aromatic 
compounds and relatively simple examples of industrially and biologi- 
cally important substances are surveyed. Laboratory work consists of 
preparations and reactions of orsanic compounds seleaed to illustrate 
die reactions studied in dass and provide experience with the various 
techniques and apparatus useful in dealing with organic compounds. 
This course suffices for pre-professional training in organic chemistry if 
no more dian four hours of credit are demanded. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
11-12 with a minimum grade of C. Two hours of lecture and recitation 
and two periods of laboratory per week. Four credits. 

32. Organic Chemistry. A continuation of Chemistry 31. More 
complicated substances, reaction mechanisms, and theoretical aspects of 
organic chemistry are studied. Prerequisites: Chemistry 11-12, 21, 31, 
with a minimum grade of C. Two hours of lecture and recitation and 
two periods of laboratory per week. Four credits. 

33. Advanced Organic Chemistry. Sdected topics in organic diem- 
istry are studied in which the methods of research and advancement in 
the science are illustrated. The choice of subjects will be based on the 
idtimate interests of the dass and the material derived from readings in 
advanced texts and treatises and original literature. Laboratory work 
consists of preparations of moderate difficulty. Special problems of origi- 
nal nature may be assigned to able students in die second half of the 
semester. Prerequisite: Chemistry 32 with a minimum grade of C. 
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Three hours of lectures and confereaces, oae period of laboratory per 
week. Four credits. 

34. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. A laboratory course providing 
experience with various special methods of analysis. Gas analysis, com- 
bustion analysis, colorimetric and electrometric determinations, analyses 
of biological materials and of minerab, and quantitative determination 
of various organic groups according to die ultimate goal of the student 
will form the material of the course. Three periods of laboratory per 
week, widi assigned readings and conferences as required. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 22 with minimum grade of C Four credits. 

33. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. A study of the elements based 
on dieories of atomic structure and valence, and die periodic system. Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry 12, 21, 22 with minimum grades of C. Four credits. 

44. Qualitative Organic Analysis. Hie identificadon of pure or- 
ganic compounds and simple mixtures, providing a review of elementary 
organic chemistry as well as some more detailed study of certain re- 
actions, processes and techniques. Aldiough the methods of identification 
are systematic, the student must frequendy use his own judgment, based 
on his knowledge of organic diemistry. Prerequisites: Chemistry 11-12, 
21-22, 31-32. One hour of lecture and recitations and six hours of labor- 
atory per week. Offered in alternate years. Breakage fee, $5.00. 

Three credits. 

45-46. Physical Chemistry. A detailed study of the theoretical back- 
ground of the various branches of chemistry. This course deals with 
gases, liquids, solids, the mass law, the phase rule, thermodynamics, 
atomic structure, molecular structure, thermochemistry, solutions, kinetics, 
colloids, electro-chemistry, etc. Prerequisites: Chemistry 11-12, 21-22, 
31-32, Nbthematics 21-22, Physics 21-22. Three hours of lecture and 
recitadon and four hours of laboratory per week. Breakage fee, $5.00 per 
semester. Four credits per semester. 

48. Introduction to Research in Chemistry. The course will take the 
form of laboratory investigation and literary research pertaining to an 
original problem, die subject being in line with the student's choice of 
specialization and previous work done in die department, widi the ex- 
pectation diat significant results will ultimately oe published. Open to 
Seniors. A student desiring to enroll in this course must first consult widi 
and obtain permission from the chemistry department. 

One to three credits. 

A course in die Mediods of Teadiing Chemistry is listed under the 
Education Department. Credits earned in diis course count as Education 
credit, not as Chemistry credit. 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 



«« 



The aim of this department has been to give first-hand contaa with 
the classic expression of great and lasting ideas that still live" in our 
life today. Non-dassical students will find an introduction to the classics 
in English. 

In view of the present limited demand for work in the Classics it is 
understood that the following courses will be o£Pered only if there are 
five or more students interested in any given course. 



Latin 

01-02. Beginning Latin. This course is the equivalent of the two 
units of Latin usually o£Pered in high school. Eight credits. 

IL Third year Latin. Selections from Cicero or authors of similar 
difficulty. For students who have had two units of high school Latin or 
course 01-02. Four credits. 

12. Fourth year Latin. Selections from Vergil's Aeneid, or authors of 
similar nature. For students who have had three units of high school 
Latin, or to follow course 11. Four credits. 

21-22. Selections from Cicero, Livy, or Pliny, and Poetry. Open to 
students having four units of Latin or the equivalent, or in some cases 
to exceptional students having three units. Six credits. 

23-24. Roman Civilization. Illustrated lectures on the life, art, 
architecture, archaeology and other phases of Roman civilization with 
collateral reading and reports. Open to all students. No knowledge of 
Latin required. Two credits. 

More advanced courses are offered according to the needs and re- 
quests of students. 



Greek 

Objectives: An acquaintance with Greek grammar and some know- 
ledge of Greek literature in general. 

11-12. Beginning Greek. An introduction to elementary Greek 
grammar, accompanied by appropriate exercises and selections for read- 
ing. Eight credits. 

21-22. A study of selections in the original from Xenophon, Homer, 
Herodotus, or other Greek texts. Eight credits. 
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Classical Literature in English 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR DAUGHERTY 

• 

1-2. Classical Literature in English Translation. A study of the 
important types of Greek and Latin Literature, the history of the de- 
velopment of classical literature, and the influence of classical literature 
on English writers. A knowledge of Greek and Latin not required. Lim- 
ited to the three upper classes. Six credits. 

3. Classical Mythology. Studied through the medium of the works 
of Greek and Latin authors in translation. Open to all students. 

Three credits. 

ECONOMICS 

PROFESSOR CHIPPER, MR. ANTHONY, MR. NETZORG, MR. PLAXTON 

Work in this department consists of a study of people's behavior in 
making a living. The aim of die department is to lay a basis for efficient 
citizenship and to prepare for advanced study. 

21-22. Principles of Economics. Elementary concepts of production, 
prices, exchange and distribution. This course is required as a prerequi- 
site to all other courses in economics except 39-40. It can be taken in 
conjunction with Economics 27-28. Six credits. 

27-28. Business Organization and Administration. The first semes- 
ter deals with problems of organization, management, financial system, 
production, marketing and transportation. During the second semester 
the study is concentrated on international trade and finance and the 
economic resources of the world. Six credits. 

29-30. Business Law. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Designed to ac- 
quaint the student with the nature of legal institutions; with the forma- 
tion, assignment and remedies for breach of contract; with the nature of 
personal property, possession, bailments and fixtures; with the ownership 
and transfer of real property; and with security transactions, sales of 
personal property, negotiable instruments, and business associations. 

Six credits. 

31. Labor Problems. A course designed to bring out the economics 
of the position and problems of labor. Four approaches to the labor 
problem are presented: Trade Unionism, Colleaive Bargaining, Labor 
Legislation, and Personnel Management. Three credits. 

32. Business Cydes. Hie concept of cycles. An explanation of what 
happens to business during the change, what causes the fluctuations and 
what are die proposed theories of control. Three credits. 
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33. Economic History. The development of economic systems in 
Europe and their influence. Gipitalism, Socialism, Communism; dieories 
of economic evolution (e.g., Smith, Marx, Marshall, Ke3mes) and their 
relevance for economic analysis. Three credits. 

34. American Economic Development. Deals with the factors diat 
make for change. Hie conditioning circumstances and forces diat lead 
to particular forms of economic institutions in the United States. 

Three credits. 

33. Statistics. An introduction to statistical methods with special 
applications to economic problems. Three credits. 

37. Money and Banking. A survey of the principles and problems 
of die subject. The nature, value and funaions of money; the banking 
process, commercial banking problems, monetary and credit policies. 

Three credits. 

38. G>rporation Finance. An introduaion to the study of the 
financial policy of corporations. Special attention is given to the study 
of corporate securities, promotion, the administration of corporate in- 
come, expansion, failure and reorganization, and to investment prin- 
ciples. Three credits. 

39-40. Accounting. This is a full year course covering die principles 
and practices of accounting. Praaice sets are completed as laboratory 
work in sole-proprietorship, partnerships, and corporation accounting. 
This course may be used as an Economics course or as an elective. It 
prepares die student for advanced courses in Accounting or for em- 
ployment in a business office. Six credits. 

41. Public Finance and Taxation. A survey course covering public 
expenditures, borrowing, taxation, and other forms of public revenue. 

Three credits. 

48. Economic Problems. Actual research on a specific problem se- 
lected by the student. The presentation in the form of an oral report and 
written thesis. Prerequisite: senior standing, "B" average grade in eco- 
nomics and consent of the instructor. One or two credits. 

A course in the Methods of Teaching Economics is listed under the 
Education Department. Credit earned in this course counts as Education 
credit, not as Economics credit. 

Requirements for a major: Thirty hours in Economics, which must 
include the following courses: 21-22, 27-28, 32, 33, 34 and 37. Six hours 
of Political Science and/or History may be applied on an Economics 
Major. Work of "D" grade will not be counted toward a major. 
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Believing diat there is great need for trained leadttship in the field 
of industrial relations, we suggest in the outline which follows a program 
designed to prepare mature students for leadership in this important 
area of modem uf e. 

LABOR AND AAANAGEMENT 
First Year 



First Semester 

English 11 (Rhetoric) 
Speech 11 

General Psychology 21 
Economic Principles 21 
United States History 23 
Business Mathematics 11 



Credits Second Semester Credits 

3 English 12 (Composition) 3 

3 Speech 12 3 

3 Social Psychology 36 3 

3 Economic Principles 22 3 

3 United States History 24 3 

3 Business Mathematics 12 3 



First Semester 

Economics 27 (Business 
Organization and 
Administration) 3 

Economics 31 (Labor 
Problems) 3 

Principles of Soc- 
iology 21 3 

Politiod Science 31 

(American Government) 3 

•Labor on the Job 



Second Year 
Credits Second Semester 



Credits 



Economics 28 (Busi- 
iness Organization and 
Administration) 

Economics 34 (Ameri- 
can Economic De- 
velopment) 

Economics 38 (Cor- 
poration Finance) 

Principles of Sociology 22 

Political Science 32 
(American Govern- 
ment) 

•Labor on the Job 



3 
3 



^By 'TAbor on the Job" is meant that any student taking this eonrse must sain some 
personal experience as a lfd[>orer in a factory or somewhat similar personal work, either 
before taking the course or at the same time. In ease this requirement has been met 
before the student takes the course, he could take more courses in English and Speech. 
He must be able to use the ty p ewri ter fairly well. 

EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR MCCALL, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MERRrrX 

Students who desire a Michisan State Provisional Certificate to teach 
in the Elementary grades (Kindergarten and Grades 1 to 8) or in the 
Secondary grades (7 to 12) must complete at least fifteen hours of 
Education and 5 semester hours of Teaching Practice; must present a 
teaching major of 23 semester hours and two teaching minors of 13 
hours each. Required courses include Principles of Education, Educa- 
tiond Psychology, History of Education, and a Mediods Course in a 
major or minor subjea. 
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Applkatioa for admission to frwhing pcactice must be made during 
die jimior year. Permission is granted after consideration of sdiobtrsfaipt, 
character, and general fitness for teaching; students who do not have an 
average of 1.3 must show unusual qualities of general ability. Teaching 
practice is done under actual teaching conditions in the Ahna Public 
Schools. 

Teaching major, minors^ and Methods, should be taken in subjects 
taugjit in die public schoob: English, History, Science, Madiematics, 
Languages, Art, Music, and die like. Methods courses should be taken in 
the junior year. 

The Provisional Elementary and Secondary Certificates, issued for a 
five year period, are refJaceable by Permanent Elementary and Secondary 
Certificates within one year foUowing die expiradon of die Provisional 
Certificate. The candidate for either one of the Permanent Certificates 
must have tau^t successfully for three years within die five-year period 
defined by the validity of the Provisional Certificate, and must present 
ten additional semester hours of credit in an approved institution 
subsequent to the date of issue of the original Provisional Certificate. 

Teachers who have received die Elementanr or Secondary Provisional 
Certificate may obtain the odier type of certificate on completion of ad- 
ditional work in courses selected after consultation with the director of 
teacher training at the institution concerned 

The minimum sequence of courses is recommended as follows: Gen- 
eral Psychology, 21; Educational Psychology, 22; Introduction to Educa- 
tion, 31; Principles of Secondary Education, 32, of Elementary Education, 
34; History of Education, 41, and a Mediods Course. Twelve additional 
hours of electives are available. Although not required, it is suggested 
that every prospective teacher have at least one semester of public speak- 
ing. This ^ould be taken in the freshman or sophomore year. It is sug- 
gested that all those preparing to teach in the elementary grades take die 
mediods courses in art and music (Education 33a and 33n). 

21. General Psydiology. (See department of Psychology). 

Three credits. 

22. Educational Psychology. The learning process, individual difiFer- 
ences, elementary statistics, mental hygiene, the use of standard tests and 
measurements of intelligence, character, and personality. Prerequisite, 
General Psychology. Three credits. 

31. Introduction to Education. This course is a survey of die field 
of education. Three credits. 

32. Principles of Secondary Education. Critical examination of the 
foundations of secondary school procedures, purposes, and techniques of 
teadiing. Three credits. 
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33. Child Development. A survey of die nature, the care, and de- 
velopment of the child. Special attention will be centered upon the pre- 
school years, the pre-natal period, the beginning years of school, and the 
period of adolescence. The course deals with the interrelatedness of 
mental, physical, social and emotional growths. Prerequisites: General 
Psychology and Educational Psychology. Three credits. 

34. Elementary Education. The principles and procedures of teach- 
ing in the elementary grades. Three credits. 

36. Educational Sociology. A survey of the principles of sociology, 
with application of these principles to the theory and praaice of the dass 
room, emphasizing the larger educational viewpoint which sociology of- 
fers to the educator. Three credits 

41. History of Education. A general survey of educational theory 
and praaice in the leading nations and more definite periods of history. 

Three credits. 

45-46. Praaice Teaching. Open to seniors only. Written application 
must be filed with committee during junior year. All work to be done 
under regular critic teachers. State requirements must be met. 

Five credits per semester. 

47. School Administration. Designed primarily as an introduaory 
course for those who plan to go into elementary or secondary school 
administrative work. A study of school administrative principles and 
funaions, particularly as they relate to Michigan Public Schools. 

Three credits. 

Methods Courses 

To provide methods courses for every applicant for a teaching certi- 
ficate, five departments (Art, English, History, Mathematics and Music) 
will offer courses in methods each year. 

Mediods courses should be taken in the junior year if possible, and 
must be taken previous to or at the same time as Practice Teaching. 

Whenever three or more persons apply, a methods course may be 
arranged in any of the other subjea fields listed below. 

35a. Methods of Teaching Elementary School Art. Open to all candi- 
dates for elementary certification. Two credits. 

35b. Methods of Teaching Secondary School Art. Open only to those 
with majors in art. Two credits. 

35c. Methods of Teaching Biology. Primarily for those who plan to 
teach the biological sciences at the secondary school level. Two credits. 

35d. Methods of Teaching Chemistry. Designed for those students 
who plan to teach chemistry in the secondary schools. One credit. 

35e. Methods of Teaching Economics. Particularly suited for those 
who plan to teach economics la the modern high school. One credit. 
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35f. Methods of Teaching English. This course is designed to meet 
the needs of students who expea to teach En^ish at eidier the hig^ 
school or later elementary school level. The historical development of in- 
struaion in English and a survey of the materials available for class use 
are stressed. One credit. 

35g. Methods of Teaching Elementary Science. Designed primarily 
for those who are planning to teach at the elementary school level 

One credit. 

33h. Methods of Teaching History. Designed for those who plan to 
teadi history at the hi^ school or later elementary level The student is 
offered an opportunity to formulate his own ideas as to die objectives 
sou^t and die best means of achieving diose objeaives. Two credits. 

33j. Methods of Teaching Home Economics. Designed for Home 
Economics majors or minors who plan to teach in die public schools. 
Elementary ana secondary courses of study are considered. Two credits. 

35k. Mediods of Teaching Mathematics. Designed for those who plan 
to teach mathematics at the hi^ school or later elementary school level. 

One credit. 

35m. Methods of Teaching Modem Languages. A survev of methods, 
an examination of textbooks for secondary school use, and a discussion 
of problems in the teaching of modem languages. Two credits. 

35n. Methods of Teaching Elementary School Music A study of the 
principles, objectives, methocu, and materials adapted to the teaching of 
miisic in the elementary and Intermediate grades. Two credits. 

35p. Methods of Teaching Secondary School Music. A study of the 
principles, objectives, methods and materials adapted to the teaching of 
music in the jtmior and senior hi^ school Two credits. 

35q. Instrumental Methods. Techniques and methods of teaching 
orchestral and band instruments, organization and administration of large 
and small instrumental ensembles. Required of all instrument majors 
and minors. Two credits. 

35r. Methods of Teaching Boys' Physical Education. Advanced stu- 
dents will receive practical experience in the teaching of physical edu- 
cation. Open to juniors and seniors only. Three credits. 

358. Methods of Teaching Girls' Physical Education. Practical experi- 
ence in the teaching of physical education dasses. Two crolits. 

35t Methods of Teadiing Speech. Subjects treated: values and ob- 
jeaives of speech education; analysis and construction of courses of studv; 
evaluation of textbooks and odier teaching materials; teaching methods, 
objeaives and methods in speech contests. One credit. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 



PROFESSOR HAMILTON, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR DAUGHERTY, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KLOMP, PROFESSOR STEWARD 

The courses in English have two objeaives: 1. The devebpment of 
an adequately dear, correa and concise English style. 2. An acquaintance 
with the best and most typical writers in English and American litera- 
ture, with special emphasis on their social content. 

11-12. Rhetoric and G)mposition. This course deals with the ele- 
ments of effeaive writing, including practice in sentence structure and 
paragraph formation. The four forms of composition: narration, descrip- 
tion, exposition and criticism, are treated in detail Outside reading and 
frequent themes are required. The second semester is given to an intro- 
duction to literature, with occasional written exercises in criticism. (Re- 
quired of all freshmen) . Six credits. 

21. Exposition and Description. Models of exposition and de- 
scription are analyzed in this course. Students are given extensive praaice 
in writing the various forms and are urged to follow the lines of their 
individual interests. Two credits. 

23-23B. Journalistic Writing. The work of die first semester will 
cover the news story, the editorial, and the feature story. The student is 
expected to gather material from original sources for his written work. 
In the second semester emphasis is placed on the special feature or 
magazine article, the editorial, and on copyreading. Four credits. 

24. Modern Poetry. The fundamental problems of criticism are 
treated in this course with a detailed study of modern poetry. 

Two credits. 

23-26. English Literature. Prerequisite to further courses in English 
Literature. The outline course in English literature covers a year's work in 
prose and poettv, from Beowulf to tibe present time. Seleaions from Eng- 
lish authors and a short history of English literature are used as a basis of 
study. Six credits. 

27. Chaucer. The chief literary types of the later Middle Ages. 
Romances: The cycle of Qiarlemagne, the Troubadours and the Pro- 
vencal lyric, the Mabinogion, the Arthurian Romances. The Canterbury 
Tales and other works of Chaucer studied as illustrations of literary types 
of the later Middle Ages. Three credits. 

28. Shakespeare. Intensive study of six of Shakespeare's plays. 
General background of Shakespeare's relation to his time. The Variorum 
edition and Smith's lexicon supplement individual texts. Three credits. 

29. English Literature of the 17tb Century. The work of diis course 
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will include the study of representative writers of poetry and prose, in- 
cluding Milton and die Diarists. The works of Shakespeare, covered in 
course 28, are omitted. lliree credits. 

31. Nineteenth Century Poetry. A study of the chief poets of the 
century, with the exception of Tennyson and Browning. Problems of 
versification will be treated in this course. Two credits. 

32-32A. American Literature. A general survey of American Liter- 
ature from its Colonial beginnings to the present time. Full course 
tlirou^out the year. Required for praaice teaching in English. Either 
semester may be taken separately. Six credits. 

33. The Short-story in Literature. In connection with the brief 
history of the short-story, the student will read critically a number of the 
most representative stories by modern authors. Two credits. 

34. The Poetry of Tennyson. Special attention is given in this 
course to the characteristic qualities of Tennyson's verse, and to his in- 
timate relation to the thought of his day. Two credits. 

36. Victorian Literature. A study of the great writers and thinkers 
of the Victorian era in England, the thought which that literature was 
trying to express and the relation of the period to the twentieth century. 

Three credits. 

39. Eighteenth Century English Literature. The course is designed 
to cover the principal writers of the century, including the worl^ of 
Dryden, Swift and Pope. Two credits. 

40. World Literature. A study of the great literature of the Western 
World with emphasis upon the thou^t which that literature has tried to 
express. Readings include seleaions from Homer, The Bible, Cervantes 
and Goethe, Tolstoy, Eliot, Joyce, and Hemingway. Three credits. 

41. English Prose Fiction. This course includes a consideration of 
the history and development of the English novel from earliest times 
to the present day. Extensive reading in die principal authors under dis- 
cussion is required. Three credits. 

42-42A. Modern Drama. Reading and criticism of modern plays: 
lectures. First semester, recent Continental European drama; second se- 
mester, recent English and American drama. Six credits. 

44. The Poetry of Browning. Consideration will be given to the 
most characteristic and suggestive work of this great poet. Two credits. 

45-45A. Modern Prose Fiction. A study of the essentials of prose 
fiction and of die fundamental principles upon which sound critical 
judgments are based, followed by extensive reading of English and 
American fiction. This Seminar is limited to Seniors. Six credits. 

46. Advanced Composition. Students may designate for themselves 
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a field of writing, with the approval of the iiistructor. The class will be 
limited in number, and application must be made to the instructor be- 
fore deaion. One credit. 

A course in the Methods of Teaching English is listed under die 
Education Department. Credit earned in this course counts as Education 
credit, not as English credit. 

For a major in English thirty-six hours in English are required. 
Courses 11-12, 25-26, 28, 32, 32A are required courses. Six hours in the 
field of Speech (Speech 11 and 12) are required, but not more than ten 
hours of Speech will be accepted for English credit. Work beyond the 
Freshman year must be of "C" grade or above. 



FRENCH 

PROFESSOR FOLEY, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR THOMAS 

The aims of the department of French: To give students facility in 
the use of the foreign tongue throu^ emphasis on the spoken word; to 
make language a living thing; to develop an appreciation of the culture 
of foreign peoples through a thorough understanding of their language 
as a refleaion of their thought. 

11-12. Beginner's French. Pronunciation; essentials of French gram- 
mar; conversation; reading. Eight credits. 

21-22. Intermediate French. A careful review of grammar; exer- 
cises in composition and conversation. Throughout the year reading in 
the library of books chosen from a special list of dramas and novels is 
required. Eight credits. 

23-24. Composition and Conversation. Drill in syntax and idioms; 
writing of themes; oral reports on assigned readings of newspapers and 
magazines. Four credits. 

23-26. Scientific French. Reading from scientific texts and periodi- 
cals. Two credits per semester. 

•31-32. The Romantic School. Study of the development of ro- 
manticism in French literature, and tracing of the movement in prose, 
poetry, and drama. Special and detailed study of Lamartine, Hugo, Vigny, 
Musset, Gautier. Written reports. Six credits. 

36. Pronunciation and Diaion. Special attention is given to pro- 
nimciation and diction by means of drill in the individual soimds and 
their phonetic symbols; study of the syllable, the word, the word group. 

One credit. 

37-38. Advanced Composition and Conversation. Four credits. 
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*41-42. The Qassical SchooL Special and detailed study of Q>r- 
iieilley Molieie, Racine^ LaFontaioe; lectures, discussions, reports. 

Six credits. 

43-44 Reading G>urse in Modem French Novels. Library readings; 
written reports. This course can be taken only after special arrangan€ncs 
have been made with the instruaor. One to three credits. 

*45-46. The French Novels. A study of the development of the 
novel in French Literature. Reading and oiscussion of typical noveb of 
various schools; collateral reading and reports. Six credits. 

*47-48. The French Drama. A study of the development of the 
French drama. Special detailed study of the modem Frendi drama with 
reading and discussion of several dramas. Six credits. 

•49-50. Old French Phonology and Morphology. A survey of the 
general principles of phonology, morphology and syntax; reading of old- 
est texts, La Chanson de Roland, Chretien de Troyes, Aucassin et Nico- 
lette. Four credits. 

•51-52. The Culture of France. Two thousand years of French life. 
The course aims to emphasize the different aspects of French civilization 
throughout the periods of its history. Six credits. 

A course in the Methods of Teaching Modern Languages is listed 
under the Education department. Credits earned in this course coimt 
only as Education credit, not as French credit. 

*A Major in French cannot be completed without two or more starred courses. 

GEOLCX5Y 

MIL HOLMQUEST 

The course in geology is designed to meet the requirements of those 
who wish training in a laboratory science and to meet the needs of pre- 
forestry students. 

11-12. Physical and Historical Geology. A course planned to give a 
general knowledge of dynamic, structural and historical geology. Atten- 
tion is given to the geology of the North American continent and 
the geological history of the state of Michigan. Two class periods and two 
two-hour laboratory periods each week. Given in alternate years; not in 
1951-52. Eight credits. 

GERAAAN 

PROFESSOR FOLEY, MR. SKINNER 

The aims of the department of German: To give students facility in 
the use of the foreign tongue throu^ emphasis on the spoken word; to 
make language a living thing; to develop an appreciation of the culture 
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of foreign peoples dirou^ a thoroug|i understanding of their language 
as a refleaion of their thought. 

11-12. Elementary German. A study of the pronunciation and the 
essentials of grammar, widi composition and conversation based on 
simple seleaions for reading. Eight credits. 

21-22. Intermediate German. A thorou^ review of German gram- 
mar, with special attention to syntax, co^iposition, conversation, and the 
acquisition of a copious and praaical vocabulary of Realien type. Use is 
made of phonographic records. Ei^t credits. 

31-32. Scientific German. Translation of texts afiFording acquaint- 
ance with a copious vocabulary of technical terms of the physical sciences, 
with special attention to the individual needs of students preparing for 
advanced research in specific scientific departments. Given when five or 
more students register. Six credits. 

33-34. History of German Literature. A survey of the evolution of 
German prose and poetry from the earliest times to die present, with 
a view to acquaintance with the leading authors and the contents of their 
principal works, especially those of the classical period. Six credits. 

41-42. German Qassical Literature. Reading and discussion of im- 
portant works of Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, and other principal authors, 
with attention to die circumstances and influences determining dieir 
literary careers. Six credits. 

43-44. Goedie's Faust. A study of Parts I and II, accompanied by 
an examination of the life and philosophy of the author, togedier with 
commentary on the details of the text. Six credits. 

A course in the Mediods of Teaching Modem Languages is listed 
under the Education department. Qedits earned in this course count only 
as Education credit, not as German credit. 



HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR HOWE, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STIELSTRA 

The study of history and political science gives die student a better 
understanding of the world in which he lives and the problems of con- 
temporary civilization. It produces a greater appreciation of the contri- 
butions of different peoples to the development of modem civilization 
and thereby induces a more tolerant spirit toward all mankind. This 
study also teaches an approach to the problems of civilization and sug- 
gests possible solutions. In the final analysis, history and political science 
prepare the individual to assume the responsibilities of citizenship with- 
in his nation and in the world. 

Thirty hours of credit in History and Political Science are required 
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for a major in this field. History 11-12, 23-24, and Political Science 31-32 
are required courses. Qedit for history courses offered by the Depart- 
ment of Economics may be counted toward a History major. 

A teaching minor in this field consists of fifteen credits and must 
include History 11, 12 and History 23-24. 



History 

11. Europe from the Reformation to Waterloo. A study of the 
effects of the Reformation and the growth and struggle of the national 
states. Three credits. 

12. Europe from Waterloo to World War I. A study of that vital 
period in European and world history which witnessed the development 
of such significant movements as industrialization, nationalism, and the 
growth of international rivalries and world war. Three credits. 

21-22. History of Great Britain. Particularly emphasizes the politi- 
cal, constitutional, and institutional developments which have exerted a 
great influence on American history. This course is strongly recommend- 
ed as a background for American history. Six credits. 

23-24. History of the United States. A survey of United States 
history from the beginning of European expansion to the present time. 
Provides a basic knowledge for those having a limited time for die study 
of history, and a backgroimd for those intending to pursue this field 
more intensively. Six credits. 

31. History of the American Colonies. An intensive study of the 
beginnings of the American nation and the faaors which have in- 
fluenced the subsequent social, economic, political and institutional de- 
velopment. Three credits. 

32. The Frontier in American History. Traces the progress of west- 
ward expansion in America and the resulting influences which have 
significantly affected American charaaer and institutions. Three credits. 

33. The Ancient World. A study of the rise of the early civilizations 
in the Mediterranean world and their contributions to modem civiliza- 
tion. Three credits. 

34. European Medieval Civilization. Covers the period from the 
fall of the Roman Empire to the opening of the modern era. This course 
emphasizes those influences which preserved ancient civilization and 
produced the modern period. Three credits. 

37. Europe since 1914. Deals with the problems of the Post World 
War I period and the factors which prevented an adequate solution and 
ultimately caused a second great war. Three credits. 
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41. The United States in the Twentieth Century. This course traces 
the tremendous progress made by the United States since 1900 and the 
consequent problems both in the domestic field and in international rela- 
tions. A thorough imderstanding of these problems and possible solu- 
tions is the objeaive of this study. Three credits. 

43-44. Latin America. Designed to promote a better understanding 
of our neighbors to the south througjh an appreciation of their ailture 
and development. Their colonial and revolutionary periods are studied in 
the first semester and their development as national states during the 
second semester. Six credits. 

43-46. Backgrounds of Far Eastern History. A brief siurvey of the 
political and cultural development of the Far East, particularly die great 
civilizations of China, Japan, and India, from earliest times to the be- 
ginning of the present century. The objea of the course is to furnish the 
background for a more intelligent understanding of the inter-relations of 
these civilizations with that of the West to form our modern world. 

Six credits. 

48. History of Russia. This course reviews the development of 
Russia from early times but emphasizes the period since World War I. 

Three credits- 

31-52. Reading and Seminar Courses. These courses are designed 
for advanced history students and are flexible as to content and mediod 
so that they may be made to fit the needs of the individual student The 
subject matter will be determined by consultation between the student 
and the instruaor and the credit will vary according to the projea at- 
tempted 

A course in the Methods of Teaching History is listed under the Edu- 
cation Department. Credits earned in this course count as Education 
credit, not as History credit. 



Political Science 

31-32. Introduaion to American Government. One semester is 
devoted to the study of our national government and another to die 
consideration of state and local governments. In both instances attention 
is given to the machinery of government, the funaions of government, 
and the responsibility of the individual in the successful operation of 
government. Six credits. 

41-42. European Government. A study of the governments found in 
the various coimtries in Europe. The eflFea of the World Wars on these 
governments will be considered. Six credits. 
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43. Political Parties. This course traces the rise of political parties 
in die United States and explains the factors which contributed to dieir 
development. It is also concerned with the function of political parties, 
mediods used in achieving objectives, and the problems of the electoral 
sjTStem* Three credits. 

47. International Politics. A study of the various factors which in- 
fluence the national states in die formulation of dieir foreign policies 
and the eSect of die interaaion of diese policies in world affairs. 

Three 



HOME ECONOMICS 

PROFESSOR KING 

The courses in the department of Home Economics are designed to 
teach girls to live a more complete life and to taste die joy of creadve 
accomplishment in the art of homemaking. A praaiad emphasis is 
placed upon all phases of work so that knowledge gained may be used 
to advantage eid^er personally or professionally. Ample opportunity is 
given to make each course a real and vital part of the complete program. 

A major in Home Economics may be earned with thirty (30) hours 
of work which must include ten ( 10) hours of Foods, nine (9) hours of 
Qothing, Family Health, Home Management, House Furnishings, and 
diree (3) hours of Interior Decoration (Art 27 or 28). Chemistry 13 
and .14 are required. 

A minor in Home Economics must include courses 11, 12, 13, 14. 
15, 23, and 31. 



Suggested Program for Home Economics Majors: 
First Year Qedits Second Year 



Credits 



Home Economics 11-12 
English 1M2 
Religion 11-12 
Foreign Language 11-12 
Chemistry 13-14 
Physical Education credit 



6 
6 

4 
8 

7 
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Home Economics 13-14 
Foreign Language 
Psychology 21-22 
Religion 

Economics 21-22 
Physical Education credit 



6 
8 
6 
4 
6 
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Third Year 


Credits 


Fourth Year Qedits 


Home Economics 13 


3 


Home Economics 41 4 


Home Economics 23 


3 


Home Ec 21 or 22 3 


Education 33 j 


2 


Home Economics 37 3 


Art 27 


3 


Education 43 or 46 3 


Education 31-32 


6 


English or Speech 6 


Sociology 21-22 


6 


Education 33 3 


Science 


8 


Eleaives (May be 7 
in Home Ea>nomics) 



31 31 

The courses which follow should be taken in addition to regular re- 
quirements if the student is to be eligible to be recommended for a 
Vocational Homemaking Certificate: 

Home Economics 43 (Consumer Buying) 

Home Economics 38 (Advanced Home Management) 

Physics 4 (Household Physics) 

Biology 15 (Hygiene) 

Sociology 40 (Preparation for Marriage) 

Courses in the curriculum are scheduled so that eadi student begin- 
ning a major will be able to complete all required subjects widiin tour 
years. Students desiring to major in Home Economics may enroll in 
courses 11-12 and 13-14 in their first year. These will be offered every 
year. The other and advanced courses will be offered in rotation every 
second year with approximately eight hours of credit possible for eadi 
semester throughout the remaining three years of the course. 

Direaed Teaching in Home Economics will be arranged with the 
Department of Education and will be taken in the Senior Year. 

11-12. Introduaion to Foods. An introduaory course in the basic 
study of foods with the aim of promoting good standards of home and 
family life through knowledge acquired of the importance of good nutri- 
tion. The second semester aims to enable the student to use basic nutri- 
tion knowledge gained in the first semester in becoming proficient in the 
preparation of food and mastering social usages for all occasions. Home 
Economics 11 is a prerequisite to 12. Six credits. 

13-14. Introduction to Qothing. The aim of this course is to help 
the student to develop self-confidence through a study of personal ap- 
pearance problems and to give fundamentd techniques of the con- 
struaion of clothing. The second semester enables the student to use the 
fundamentals of clothing to develop the finer techniques of sewing. 
Home Economics 13 is a prerequisite to 14. Six credits. 

15. Family Health. This course enables die student to give intelii- 
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gent hooie nursing caie to the sick and to gain praaical knowledge of 
prenatal and post partum care to mother and chilcL Diet needs and habits 
are stressed Direaed experiences with children from infancy to school 
age will be provided for Aose students who wish to be recommended 
for a Vocational Homemaking Certificate to teach in reimbursed schools 
of Michigan. lliree credits. 

17. Textiles. Home Economics majors will find this course very 
helpful before taking Chemistry 14. This course will deal primarily with 
raw materials and fabrics. It will include their growth, construction, 
usage, care and finishing processes. Three credits. 

21. Tailoring. This course has as its aim die skillful tailoring of 
woolen garments for men, women and children. Prerequisite^ Home 
Economics 13 and 14. Three credits. 

22. Advanced Qothing and Dress Design. The student is given an 
opportunity to create her own clothing designs and to work them out in 
a practical manner by construaion of the garments designed and con- 
struction of personal dress form, and draping without patterns. Prere- 
quisite, Home Economics 13-14. Three credits. 

23. House Furnishings. This course has as its aim the promotion of 
the care, repair and construaion of house furnishings and stresses die 
principles of household physics. Three credits. 

24. Nutrition. For men majoring in physical education. The aim 
of this course is two-fold in that men majoring in Physical Education 
will gain a working knowledge of the fundamentals of nutrition and 
will be able to apply such knowledge to problems in the future training 
of young boys. Two credits. 

37. Home Management. The aim of diis course is two-fold and the 
students will learn the techniques of managing both the home and die 
institution. The home will be dealt with on the basis of budgeting 
time and money, and the records which every homemaker should keep to 
insure the practical running of the household. Special problems relative 
to institutional management will be dealt with in an interesting manner 
and practical experience will be provided. Prerequisite, Home Economics 
11 and 12. Required of Home Economics Majors. Three credits. 

38. Advanced Home Management. This course is designed for stu- 
dents majoring in home economics who wish to be recommended for a 
Vocational Homemaking Certificate to teach in reimbursed schools of 
Michigan. Opportunity under supervision is provided for internship in 
homes so diat the student may participate in home and family living. 
Girls will be placed in homes where there are children of different ages 
and sex and where family meals can be worked out at different cost 
levels. Prior to and following eight weeks of supervised home experi- 
ences students will participate in a variety of seleaed managerial ex- 
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periences in the home economics department. Management of time, 
money, and energy, as well as family relationships, will be stressed. 

Three credits. 

41. Comparative Foods. This course deals with the preparation of 
foods on a comparative basis and aims to acquaint the student with the 
best in products and methods of preparation. Demonstration techniques 
will be stressed. Students are trained to become public demonstrators 
and provision is made for at least eight public demonstrations for each 
student during the semester. Prerequisite, Home Economics 11 and 12. 

Four credits. 

42. Quantity Cookery. Students taking quantity cookery will par- 
ticipate in preparation of foods to be served at the college dining room 
and will become proficient in planning, buying and preparing foods 
for groups from fifty to five hundred in size. Baking will also be in- 
cluded. Prerequisite, Home Economics 11 and 12. From two to four 
credits may be earned as needed by the individual student. 

Two to four credits. 

43. Consumer Buying. This course is designed for students majoring 
in Home Economics who wish to be recommended for a Vocational 
Homemaking Certificate to teach in reimbursed schools of Michigan. 
Plans are provided to help the consumer in selection and buying as it 
would apply to home and personal living problems and in the profes- 
sional fields of home economics. Selection will be stressed in die follow- 
ing areas: foods, clothing, teictiles, house furnishings, and shelter. Grad- 
ing, labeling, and the judging of quality versus cost will be stressed. 
The course includes field trips to various centers of industry, to homes, 
schools, and stores. Laboratory tests will be conduaed in the classroom. 

Two credits. 

A course in the Methods of Teaching Home Economics is listed 
under the Education Department. Credits earned in this course count as 
Education credit, not as Home Economics credit. 

AAATHEAAATICS 

PROFESSOR CLACK, MR. BUTLER 

This Mathematics curriculum is designed to provide adequate train- 
ing in Mathematical principles and technique for students preparing for 
Engineering, Chemistiy, or other scientific professions; to give prospec- 
tive teachers of Secondary Mathematics a sulScient mastery of their sub- 
ject with die historical and technical background necessary to enable 
them to present it efiiciendy and interestingly; and to prepare specially 
gifted students for graduate work in Mathematics or allied subjects. 

Mathematics B. Plane Geometry. A non-credit course for students 
who failed to take it in high school. Three hours per week. 
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01. Elcmentaty Algebnu Tlifcc credits. 

02. Solid Geometry. Tbis is die regular first course in tbe three 
dimensional geometry. This course emphasizes a few of die basic theor- 
ems of the Solid Geometry but has a larger portion of the time devoted 
to practical applications of volumes and areas of regular solids. This 
course, given primarily for prospective teachers and engineering students 
who did not have it in hig)i school, is ol value to everyone. Given when 
there seems to be a demand for it. Two credits. 

11-12. Business Madiematics. A course especially for students in- 
terested in business administration. A brief drill is given in the methods 
of Algebra which are fundamental in business computations, followed by 
application to problems in interest, discount, annuities, sinking funds 
and amortization, depredation, valuation of bonds, insurance, etc Pre- 
requisite: Elementary Hig)i School Algebra. Six credits. 

13-14. Unified Q)urse in Mathematical Analysis. This course is 
equivalent to the traditional courses in Algebra, Trigonometry, Elemen- 
tary Analytical Geometry and Calculus. It should be taken by all students 
who wish to qualify as teachers of mathematics, or who wish to enter 
Engineering or other scientific fields. Prerequisite: Elementary Hig)i 
School Algebra and Plane Geometry. Ei^t credits. 



21-22. Advanced Mathematical Analysis. A continuation of Course 
13-14. Eig^t aedits. 

25-26. Statistical Mathematics. Use of Charts and Graj^ Moments, 
Frequency, Distribution, Trends, Correlation, Curve-Fitting, Probability, 
Sampling, Index Numbers, etc. Prerequisite, Mathematics 11-12 or 13-14. 

Six credits. 

27-28. Mathematics of Navigation. Marine and aeronautical diarts 
and their uses; the compass and its correaions; dead reckoning and 
piloting; spherical trigonometry and its applications; use of die Nautical 
and Air Almanacs; use of the sextant; nautical astronomy and position 
by Sumner lines; use of H0211 and H0214 Tables. Six credits. 

31-32. Advanced Calculus. Prerequisite Mathematics 21-22. 

Eight credits. 

34. The History of Elementary Mathematics. A course especially for 
prospective teachers. Given when diere seems to be a demand for it. 

Three credits. 

35. College Geometry. A course especially for prospective teachers. 
Important theorems which have been discovered since our conventional 
Geometry took form are discussed and applied, especial attention being 
given to geometric construaions involving the triangle and the circle. 

Three credits. 
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36. Projective Geometry. A course in the "Geometry of Position" 
whidi should be eleaed by all students planning to teach mathematics, 
or to enter the fields of Engineering or Architecture. Three credits. 

41-42. Di£Ferential Equations and Advanced Analysis. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 31-32. Six credits. 

43-44. Higher Algebra. Work in advanced algebraic dieories which 
has not been covered in any of the more elementary courses, but which is 
almost essential for students wishing to do graduate work. Among the 
topics covered will be Elementary Theory of Numbers, Theory of Equa- 
tions, Summation of Series, Probability, etc. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
21-22. -- Six credits. 

43-46. Honors G)urses for senior students who have completed a 
major in Mathematics. Subjects to be studied and credit to be given will 

be determined for each student individually. Given on demand. 

;■■;/ •- 

The requirement for a Major in Mathematics is courses 13-14, 21- 
22, 31-32, and enough other workrto bring the total up to thirty credits. 
It is strongly recommended that students majoring in Mathematics elea 
also Physics 21-22. 

A course in the Methods of Teaching Madiematics is listed under 
the Education department. Credit earned in this course counts as Edu- 
cation credit, not as Mathematics credit. 



MECHANICAL DRAWING 

PROFESSOR MCKEEFERY 

1. Elementary Engineering Drawing. Use of tools; simple, applied 
projection drawing; surface development. One semester of hig^ sdiool 
mechanical drawing is desirable. Two credits. 

2. Descriptive Geometry. Abstract orthographic projeaion tech- 
nique, developed by graphic solution of three dimension-space problems. 
Prerequisite: Elementary Engineering Drawing. Two credits. 

MUSIC 

PROFESSOR MERRILL, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR GLEN C STEWART, 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR VANDEE HART, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR RUFBNBR, 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MAE N. STEWART, MRS. LEONARD 

11-12. Fundamental Theory I. A study of the specific functions of 
music theory: diatbnic chords, modulations to next related keys, non- 
harmonic tones, melody harmonizacicm, and contrapuntal principles. An 
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integrated course indudiiig ear training, music reading, keyboard work, 
and written work involving the expression of musical ideas in ele- 
mentary formal structures. Material is drawn from standard literature^ 
including folk songs and Bach chorales. Eig^t credits. 

13-14. Music Literature. For the music listener with little or no 
formal training in music Lectures and illustrations in explanation of die 
principal elements involved in active, intelligent listening. Music illustra- 
tions seleaed primarily from standard concert repertoire. Laboratory 
listening periods required. Four credits. 

20. Music in Worship. A study of the function and organization of 
music in the worship service including the types of hymns, congrega- 
tional participation, liturgical music, anthems, and music for special 
occasions. Two credits. 

21-22. Fundamental Theory IL A continuation of Music 11-12 widi 
similar objectives but on a more advanced level Includes a study of the 
chromatic chords, modulations to remote keys, nonharmonic tones, 
melody harmonization, and contrapuntal techniques as applied in dioral 
and instrumental writing. An integrated course including ear training, 
music reading, keyboard work, and written work. Material is drawn from 
standard literature. Eig^it credits. 

23-24. History of Music. First semester: An intensive study of the 
history of music from antiquity until the beginning of the 18th Cen- 
tury with special reference to the Greek and Gregorian music, the vocal 
contrapuntal school, and later die schoob of instrumental counterpoint 
culminating in the works of J. S. Bach. Second semester: The Classic 
School — ^Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven; opera of the 18th Century. The 
Romantic School — Schubert, Schumann, Chopin; the art song; music 
drama; opera of the 19th Century. The Nationalist Schools. The Music of 
Russia. Music of the 20th Century. Four credits. 

31-32. Counterpoint. A study of the principles of stria contra- 
puntal techniques in the five species. Practiad application of die prin- 
ciples of free part writing in vocal and instrumental media in two, 
three, and four parts. Four credits. 

33-36. Survey of Band and Orchestral Instruments. Each semester 
is divided into two seaions: 33, Brass and Woodwinds. 36, Strings and 
Percussion. Actual playing in a dass ensemble. Careful consideration of 
special methods and problems pertaining to the various instruments. 
Required of all instrumental majors and those voice majors ^o have 
had no previous experience in instrumental music Prerequisite to Music 
42, Orchestration. Four credits. 

37-38. Conduaing. The basic skills of die choral conductor are 
developed. Special emphasis is placed on rehearsal techniques and pro- 
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cedures, problems of interpretation, organization and activities of various 
choral groups, program building, and recommended materiab for the 
choral library. Four credits. 

40. Vocal Seminar. Discussion of vocal problems, repertoire, peri- 
odic reports on recommended readings and individual projects. 

One credit. 

41. Form and Analysis. A study of the design and harmonic struc- 
ture of simple and complex forms of music composition. Standard works 
are analyzed. Two credits. 

42. Orchestration. The aim of this course is to familiarize the 
student with the instriunents of the modem orchestra as regards their 
history, technical limitations, and orchestral use. Many scores are ex- 
amined and the technique of scoring for all instruments and groups of 
instnunents studied in detail. Prerequisite, Music 35-36. 

Two credits. 

Elementary Acoustics. See Department of Physics, Course 38. 

The theoretical courses are open to regular college students as elective 
or major subjects. Candidates for the B. A. degree, desiring to major in 
music as a cultural or non-professional course of study, must present 
Courses 11-12, 13-14, 21-22, 23-24, and the praaical work of two private 
lessons per week in piano, organ, voice, or an instrument throughout the 
course. Such candidates must also present one-half of a public recital in 
the Senior year. For a minor in music, Courses 11-12, 13-14, or 23-24 are 
required, plus one private lesson per week in piano, organ, voice, or an 
instrument throughout the course. 

The following courses in Methods are listed under the Department 
of Education. 

35n. Methods of Teaching Elementary School Music. A study of the 
principles, objective, methods, and materials adapted to the teadiing of 
music in die elementary and intermediate grades. Two credits. 

35p. Methods of Teaching Secondary School Music. A study of the 
principles, objectives, methods and materials adapted to the teaching of 
music in the junior and senior higjh school. Two credits. 

33q. Instrumental Methods. Techniques and methods of teaching 
orchestral and band instruments, organization and administration of 
large and small instrumental ensembles. Required of all instrument 
majors and minors. Two credits. 
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REGULATIONS FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 



1. All students taking applied music are required to attend the 
regular music students' recitab which are presented in the college chapel 
the first and third Wednesday afternoons of each month at 4:30 o'docL 
These students are also expected to attend any other formal or informal 
programs sponsored by the Music Department. 

2. Lessons missed by the instruaors will be made up. 

3. Lessons missed by students will be made up providing the stu- 
dent notifies the instruaor a reasonable length of time in advance. 

4. Lessons falling on holidays, or during vacation periods, will not 
be made up. 

3. Students are responsible for arranging their own praaice sched- 
ules as follows: two hours per day in major applied music subjects; one 
hour per day in minor applied music subjects. 

PROGRAM FOR STUDY IN APPLIED MUSIC 
VOICE 

Due to the varied backgroimd of voice students each student must be 
treated individually. By the end of the freshman year each student should 
have: 

1. a working knowledge of the physical aspects of voice production, 

2. a conception of what constitutes good tone quality, 

3. developed proper posture and should be using the cotrea hreadi 
support and control, 

4. acquired good diaion habits, 

3. the ability to artistically interpret simple English and Italian 
songs. 

In the succeeding years of voice study, the student's repertoire in- 
cludes French art songs, German lieder, Spanish songs, arias from repre- 
sentative operas, and modern English compositions. 

Vocalises are used throughout the course of study to develop die 
singer's technique. These vocalises are supplemented by studies from 
Sieber and VaocaL 

PIANO 

The course of study in piano is designed to meet the needs of die 
individual student. Tedmique is developed through scales, arpeggi, and 
special technical studies. Works of the various periods of piano litera- 
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ture are studied to give the student a well rounded background and ap- 
preciation of music. Experience in accompanying and ensemble is pro- 
vided. 

ORGAN 

The course of study in Organ is designed to provide for the needs of 
several classes of students: 

1. those whose major interest is in organ performance and teach- 
ing, 

2. those who are preparing for work in church music and service 
playing, 

3. those who wish to study organ for their own cultural develop- 
ment. 

An adequate background of piano study is required. Students who 
desire to major in organ should have had sufficient study in piano to in- 
clude the Bach Two- and Three-part Inventions, some Preludes and 
Fugues, and easier sonatas of Mozart and Beethoven. 

The program of study is planned according to the individual needs 
of the student. Major students should acquire a repertory of organ liter- 
ature of all schools, Classic, Romantic, and Modem, including composi- 
tions of Buxtehude, Bach, Mendelssohn, Guilmant, Franck, Widor, 
Vierne, Karg-Elert, Dupre, Sowerby, and other representative American 
and foreign composers. 



INSTRUMENTS 

The student who is planning to major in an instrument should pre- 
sent a knowledge of his instrument upon entering, i. e., basic fundamen- 
tals, technique, tone produaion, attack and release, rhythm, expression, 
register, interpretation, and a record of public performances. He should 
also be able to play several numbers from standard repertoire for the in- 
strument. Materials covered will be advanced techniques, standard solos, 
teaching methods, and general improvement of playing ability. Band and 
small ensembles are required of instrumental majors. 

Elementary instruction in instruments is also offered to students in 
the College Division. 

JUNIOR DIVISION 

Private lessons are offered in piano, organ, voice, woodwind, and 
brass instruments to children of elementary sdiool age and to children of 
pre-school age who demonstrate special ability and interest. 
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Performance in Junior Division monthly recitak» presented die sec- 
ond Wednesday of each month at 4:30 o'clock, and semester recitals is 
required. 

HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 

Private instruction is o£Fered to beginners and advanced students of 
junior high school and senior high school age in piano, voice, organ, 
woodwind, and brass instruments. 

Performance in the High School Division monthly recitals, presented 
the foiuth Wednesday of each month at 4:30 o'clock, and semester re- 
citals is required. 

SPECIAL SATURDAY CLASSES for students in the Junior Division 
and High School Division place emphasis upon music appreciation, ear 
training, accompanying, rhythm work, theory, and music discussion. 
Students are placed in classes most suitable to age and degree of advance- 
ment. 

Candidates for the Bachelor of Music Education degree will follow 
the curriculum as outlined. 



Freshman Year Credit Hours 

Applied Music Major: Voice, Piano, Organ, or an Instru- 
ment. (Two half -hour lessons per week) 4 

♦Applied Music Minor: (One half-hour lesson per week) 2 

Fundamental Theory 1(11-12) 8 

Music Literature (13-14) 4 

English (11-12), Rhetoric and Composition 6 

Physical Education 

Academic Eleaive 8 
Choir, Band, or Ensemble 

t Recital (Attendance Required) 

32 



*Students who have never had piano instruction must complete two years of piano 
study. The same requirement applies in the case of voice. 
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Sophomore Year 



Applied Music Major 4 

Applied Music Minor 2 

Fundamental Theory II (21-22) 8 

History of Music (23-24) 4 

General Psychology (21) 3 

Educational Psychology (22) 3 

Religion 4 

Physical Education 

Academic Elective 8 
Choir, Band, or Ensemble 
fRecital (Attendance Required) 

36 



Junior Year 



• •Applied Music Major 4 

Applied Music Minor 2 

Counterpoint (31-32) 4 
Education 33n. (Methods of Teaching 

Elementary School Music) 2 
Education 33p (Methods of Teaching 

Secondary School Music) 2 

Survey of Band and Orchestral Instnmients (35-36) or 4 

Education 33q (Instrumental Methods) 2 

Conduaing (37-38) 4 
Education ( 32 or 34) , Principles of Secondary Education or 

Elementary Education 3 

Religion 4 

Academic Elective 4 
Choir, Band, or Ensemble 
fRecital (Attendance Required) 

33-35 



^^Students of Junior itandinar will present one-half of a public recital which will be 
designated a Junior BedtaL 
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Senior Year 

•♦•Applied Music Major 4 

Applied Music Minor 2 

Form and Analysis (41) 2 

Orchestration (42) 2 

Education (41), History of Education 3 

Education (45 or 46), Praaice Teaching 5 

Academic Eleaives 12 
Choir, Band, or Ensemble 

t Recital (Attendance Required) — 

30 

The State Department of Public Instruction requires, '*The academic 
training shall include one major and two minors in subjects or fields in 
which the applicant expects to teach." 

One of the two minors must be in a modern foreign language. In the 
preceding outlined curriculum provision is made for 32 credit hours of 
electives in which the student can fulfill the certification requirements of 
the State Department. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

PROFESSOR SCHAEFFER, PROFESSOR MCCALL, 
PROFESSOR STEWARD 

Philosophy 

The work in Philosophy encourages the student to face the deeper 
problems of existence, to appreciate die help of the great minds of the 
past and the present who have met and clarified these problems, and 
finally lead the student to develop independent thinking about the same. 

21-22. Introduction to Philosophy. Through reading and discussing 
of selections from the great philosophers the student is introduced to 
the methods, problems, concepts and values of philosophy. 

Three credits per semester. 

31. Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. Ancient roots of Greek 
thought. Plato's "Republic" and other dialogs. Greek and Christian in- 
fluences in the Middle Ages. Three credits. 

32. Modern and Contemporary Philosophy. Bacon, Descartes, Spin- 
oza, Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Hegel, contemporary schools. 



***Student8 of Senior standins: will present an entire public recital, which will be 
desismated a Senior Recital in fulfillment of the requirements for graduation. 

tStudents enrolled in the Bachelor of Music Education curriculum are required to 
attend the resular student recitals in addition to the public prosrrams presented by 
faculty members and music students. 

« 
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Psychology 

Several of the shorter classics will be read and discussed for their present 
and permanent value. Prerequisite: Philosophy 31. Three credits. 

33. Introduaory Logic Principles of deductive and induaive ar- 
gument; exercise in syllogism and deteaion of fallacies. No prerequisite. 

Tliree credits. 

37. Ethics. Principles of personal and civic duty, freedom and the 
good, as analysed by moral philosophers ancient and modern. No prere- 
quisite. Three credits. 

41. Theory of Knowledge. Critical philosophy from Kant to 
Hasserl. Prerequisite: Two prior philosophy courses. Three credits. 

42. Modern World-Views. Advanced study of seleaed philosophers 
from Spinoza to Whitehead. Prerequisite: two prior philosophy courses. 

Three credits. 

44. Modern Logic. An introduaion to symbolism and methods of 
deductive reasoning. Prerequisite: Philosophy 33. Three credits. 

46. Philosophy of Science. The methods and philosophical implic- 
ations of the physical and biological sciences. Prerequisite: two prior 
philosophy courses or a science major. Three credits. 

The thirty hours required for a major must include Philosophy 33 
and Psychology 21. Widi the approval of the department an advanced 
course in another field may be o£Fered toward a major, if this course has 
a definite relationship to the student's major interest in Philosophy. 

Psychology 

The study of human attitudes and behavior, development and defects 
of personality, brain and consciousness, the senses and sense organs, per- 
ception and memory, motive and purpose. 

21. General Psychology. An introduaory course which surveys the 
principles of Psychology with some attention to the application of 
theories to every day living. A two hour a week laboratory may be elected 
for a fourth credit. The laboratory is required of minors. Prerequisite to 
all other courses in Psychology. Three or four credits. 

22. Educational Psychology. The learning process, individual difiFer- 
ences, elementary statistics, mental hygiene, the use of standard tests and 
measurements of intelligence, character and personality. Three credits. 

33. Abnormal Psychology. Study of the non-normal in personal and 
social organization. Mental defeaives, the mentally diseased, the delin- 
quent, the economically and socially mal-adjusted. Analysis of causal 
factors, preventive methods, treatment technique. See Sociology 33. 

Three credits. 
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36. Social P^diologjr. A study of psychological factors in social 
I^cnomena, Three 



39. Bio-psychology of Childhood. Understanding the child as an 
evolving personality: embryo-child-adolescent-man. Stages of growth. 
Temperaments. Education as an art; aim to build a normal balanced, 
creative human being. See Sociology 39. Three credits. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR AAEN 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR EATON, MR. BUTLER, MR. BORTON 

Physical Education is required of all freshmen and sophomores as a 
requisite for graduation. The program includes a wide variety of courses 
designed to meet the varying needs of the students. The chief aims are: 

1. The development of organic power. 

2. The development of skills in physical education aaivities. 

3. The development of desirable social habits and attitudes. 

4. The development of a love of wholesome play and recreation. 

Physical examinations are required every other year of all men. 

Required Physical Education 

11. Physical Education. This course is designed to acquaint stu- 
dents widi various recreational needs. Touch football, volleyball, archery, 
track and field, and basketball are stressed. A one thousand word dieme 
on a topic prescribed by the instructor is required. One credit. 

12. A continuation of Physical Education 11. Softball, l^aseball, 
calisthenics, and team games are added. One credit. 

21-22. Physical Education. This course covers material as initiated 
by Physical Education 11 and 12 but with more developed skills. Leader- 
ship is stressed. A one thousand word theme as prescribed by the in- 
struaor is required. One credit each. 

EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

The Athletic Association, affiliated with the Physical Education De- 
partment, sponsors numerous programs of intercollegiate and intramural 
sports for undergraduate men and other recreational sports for students 
and members of the faculty. 

For membership for one complete season on a team squad playing a 
regular intercollegiate schedule in an approved sport, a student will be 
given one credit. Credits in intercollegiate sports may be used to fulfill 
the graduation requirement of four hours in lieu of the required Phy- 
sical Education 11-12 or 21-22. Students may participate in as many in- 
tercollegiate sports as they so desire if it does not interfere with their 
academic work. Listed below are the iiitercoUegiate sports: The credits 
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listed below will not be counted as part of the 30 hours required in the 
physical education major or minor. 

10a, 10b, 10c, lOd. Boxing 

13a, 13b, 13c, 13d, FootbaU 

14a, 14b, 14c, l4d. Tennis 

15a, 15b, 15c, 15A BasketbaU 

16a, 16b, 16c, l6d. Golf 

17a, 17b, 17c, 17A BasebaU 

18a, 18b, 18c, 18d. Track 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AAAJOR AND MINOR 
Major: 

A major of thirty hours (30) is offered to those students desiring to 
become teachers and supervisors of Physical Education, recreation work- 
ers, and athletic coaches. 

Minor: 

Fifteen hours (15) of Physical Education Theory must be taken. 

In addition to the required number of hours for a major (30) and 
a minor (15) three additional requirements must be met. 

1. College requirement for graduation listed on Page 9 to 11 of 
the College catalogue. 

2. 20 semester hours of Education, including Practice Teaching, 
Methods course in major or minor subjea, Educational Psychology, His- 
tory of Education and Principles of Education, in accordance with die 
requirement of the State Board of Education for certification of teach- 
ers. 

3. Successful completion of the following courses as required by 
this department. These courses may be included as part of the require- 
ment for (1) above. 

Biology 15 2 credits. 

Biology 11 4 credits. 

Biology 27 3 credits. 

Psychology 21 3 credits. 

Speech 11 3 credits. 

Home Economics 24 2 credits. 

Recommended electives by this department are: 

Speech 12 3 credits. 

Biology 12 4 credits. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF EACH COURSE FOLLOWS: 

20. First Aid One credit. 

23. History and Principles of Physical Education. This course will 
deal with the historical development of physical education as a back- 
ground for the discussion of modern physical educational aims and 
ideals. Three credits. 

27. Intioduaion to Human Anatomy. This course is taught with 
the aid of skeletons, disarticulated bones, modek and charts. Given by 
the Biology Department. Three credits. 

28. Camping and Counseling. This course is designed to acquaint 
the student with the current trends and praaices in camping, school 
camping, and out of door education. Emphasis will be given to counsel- 
ing techniques, living out of doors, nature explorations and crafts. 

Two credits. 

31. Theory of Coaching Football. This course covers techniques, 
rules, strategy, style of play, promotion and educational responsibilities 
and opportunities of football. Notebook required. Given in even years. 

Two credits. 

32. Theory of Coaching Major Spring Sports (Track and Field and 
Baseball) . This course has a two-fold purpose. 1. It is designed to pre- 
pare students for coaching high school basebalL Rules, position play, 
batting, fielding, individual and team games are stressed. 2. It is designed 
to cover the accepted forms of starting, hurdling, distance running, pole 
vaulting, discus and javelin throwing, and sprinting, as well as die se- 
lection and preparation of contestants for various track and field events. 
Managing and officiating are covered. A notebook is required. 

Hiree credits. 

34. Theory and Practice of Minor Sports. The purpose of this 
course is to provide the student with a working knowledge of the var- 
ious minor sports and to develop a certain amount of skill in each. In- 
struction and practice in such sports as sof tball, volleyball, soccer, speed- 
ball, golf, tennis, boxing, wrestling and other sports are included. A note- 
book is required. Two credits. 

38. Playground and Community Recreation. The study of die or- 
ganization and administration of community play. Three credits. 

40. Health, Physical Education and Safety Program. This course is a 
study of methods designed to promote the health of elementary and sec- 
ondary school children. It includes the following subjects: detection and 
correction of physical defects, prevention of infectious diseases, main- 
tenance of healthful physical and mental environment, nature and causes 
of injuries with preventive measures, and training in health habits and 
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cultivation of desirable attitudes toward health. Prerequisite: Biology 
11-12-15. Three credits. 

41. Theory of Coaching Basketball. Included in this course are the 
theory and practice of basketball coaching, the history and development 
of the game, study of offensive and defensive systems, rules and their 
interpretation. Praaical classes and an opportunity to officiate regulation 
games will be presented. A notebook is required. Given in odd years. 

Two credits. 

42. Organization and administration of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. A study of the organization and administration of various types 
of physical education programs, school, playground and community 
problems of supervision, amount of time, costs, facilities and equipment. 

Three credits. 

43. Training Room Technique. The purpose of this course is to 
acquaint the student with the problems and work of a trainer and a 
training room. Praaical work is stressed with each student spending a 
given number of hours in the training room. The use of wraps, the ap- 
plying of tape and first aid to athletic injuries will be stressed. Prere- 
quisite: Biology 15. Two credits. 

44. Care and Treatment of Athletic Injuries. Prerequisites, Course 
43 and Biology 27. This course is designed to acquaint the student with 
the care and treatment given athletic injuries by tJbe trainer. Actual work 
in the training room will be required, with the student doing special 
work with whirl pool, heat lamps, and the use of massage. Two credits 

45. Officiating Major Sports. This course is to provide the future 
coach and physical education teacher with a thorough knowledge and 
interpretation of the rules of our major sports. The course will cover 
football, basketball, baseball, and track. Two credits. 

A course in the Methods of Teaching Boys* Physical Education is 
listed under the Education department. Credits earned in this course 
count as Education credit, not as Physical Education credit. 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MCKINNEY 

During the freshman and sophomore years, students are required to 
take three hours a week of physical education. Before entering college, 
each student must take a medical examination by which her program of 
physical education is determined. If for some reason a girl cannot actively 
participate in physical education, she will fulfill her requirements in the 
restriaed or remedial classes, provided to meet her individual needs. No 
student can be recommended for a degree who has not fulfilled the re- 
quirements of this department. 

Each girl is given a physical examination by the director of physical 
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education at the beginning of each college year. Special attention is given 
to posture. 

In the interest of uniformity each student is required to wear the 
regulation gym suit adopted by the department. 

The Women's Athletic Association, sponsored by the department, is 
open to all college women and is a member of the American Federation 
of College Women. 

11-12. Sports Orientation for Freshmen, llie aim of this course is 
to give the student an understanding of the value of participation in 
physical aaivities and to aid her in determining her phjrsical abilities 
and needs. A variety of aaivities with some lectures and discussions will 
be included. 

21-22. Physical Education for Sophomores. Seasonal team sports are 
developed. These include such sports as: field hockey, soccer, volleyball, 
Ixisketball and softbalL Emphasis is placed on individual sports sudi as: 
badminton, dance, table tennis, and archery. 

Physical Education Minor 

A minor of seventeen hours (17) is o£Fered to those students plan- 
ning to complete a teaching minor in Physical education. The following 
courses are required of students with a minor in physical education and 
who wish to qualify for an Elementary Provisional Certificate. 

23. History and Principles of Physical Education. 3 credits. 

37. Rhythms for the Elementary School 2 credits. 

39. Games and Play aaivities for Elementary School 2 credits. 
33-36. Skills and Techniques 6 credits. 

40. Health, Physical Education and Safety 3 aedits. 
Education 33s. Methods of Teaching Girls' Physical Education 

2 aedits. 

The following courses are required of students wishing to minor in 
Physical Education and qualify for a Secondary Provisional Certificate: 

23. History and Principles of Physical Education 3 credits. 

33-36. Skills and Techniques 6 aedits. 

40. Health, Physical Education and Safety 3 aedits. 

42. Organization and Administration of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. 3 aedits. 
Education 33s. Methods of Teaching Girls* Physical Education 

2 credits. 

DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 

23. History and Principles of Physical Education. See Ph3rsical Edu- 
cation for Men, Course 23. Three credits. 
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28. Gunping and CotmseUing. See Physical Education for Men, 
Course 28. Two credits. 

33-36. Skills and Techniques. This course includes a study of the fol- 
lowing sports: field hockey, soccer, speedball, fieldball, basketball volley- 
ball, badminton, archery, tennis and sof tball. Methods of teaching, con- 
struaion of grounds, equipment and review of rules for each sport are 
included. Marching and gymnastics are also studied as to their place and 
value in a school program. Study and praaice of management of 
tournaments and play days are included. A two semester course. 

Six credits. 

37. Rhythms for the Elementary School This course is designed to 
develop the rh3rthmic responses of the individual and to develop skill in 
elementary dancing techniques. Methods and material of instruaion are 
studied and praaiced. Two credits. 

38. Playground and Community Recreation. See Physical Education 
for Men, Course 38. Three credits. 

39. Games and Play Activities for the Elementary School This 
course includes practice in story plays, singing games and games suitable 
for lower elementary grades, circle games, relays, games of low organ- 
ization and lead-up games for sports. Discussion and study of their place 
in the school and praaice in teaching within the class are also included. 

Two credits. 

40. Health, Physical Education and Safety Program. Ihis course is a 
study of methods designed to promote the health of elementary and 
secondary school children. It includes the following subjects: deteaion 
and correaion of physical defects, prevention of infectious diseases, main- 
tenance of healthful physical and mental environment, nature and causes 
of injuries with preventive measures and training in health habits and 
cultivation of desirable attitudes toward health. Three credits. 

42. Organization and Administration of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. This course includes a study of the problems of the teacher and 
supervisor, policies to be followed in schools, construction, finances, 
equipment, enrollment, grading records and reports. lliree credits. 

A course in the Mediods of Teaching Girls* Physical Education is 
listed imder die Education department. Credits earned in this course 
count as Education credit, not as Physical Education credit. 

PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR NICHOLS 

The Physics curriculum is designed to meet the requirements of three 
types of students; the Physics majors, who wish a well-rounded basic 
training in the fundamental fields of Physics; the science majors from 
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other departments such as Qiemistty and Mathematics, ^o desire an 
understanding of the basic t^ysical principles as applied to their own 
fields; and the pre-professional students planning to enter medicine, den- 
tisoy, law, etc., who wish a less rigorous course aimed primarily at 
science appreciation. 

2. The Physical Sciences. Primarily for students preparing for non- 
science fields. Aims to give a definite conception of the physical world 
and an appreciation for the scientific method and its part in the intellec- 
tual life of die race. No prerequisites. Given during alternate spring 
semesters. Three credits. 

4. Household Physics. This course is aimed to present die principles 
of Physics as diey are applied in die household in everyday life. The 
course is presented in a less technical and less mathematical manner 
than the more advanced courses and is intended to be purely inf ormadon- 
al in character. It is open to all students, both men and women, for 
science credit, but does not apply toward a Physics major. Given during 
alternate spring semesters. Not o£Fered in 1931-32. Three credits. 

11-12. General Physics. Primarily for pre-professional students de- 
siring an introduaion to fields of mechanics, heat, sound, electricity, 
magnetism, light, and atomic physics. Includes two hours per week of 
laboratory. Chemistry and Mathematics majors should elect Physics 21-22. 

Ei^t credits. 

21-22. General Engineering Physics. A more extended and rigorous 
course than is given in 11-12 with the emphasis placed on the solving 
of problems applied to the fields of engineering and science. Includes 
two hours per week of laboratory. Prerequisites: Mathematics 13 and 
14. Ten credits. 

Students who have satisfaaorily completed a one-year course in 
college physics may elect from the following more advanced courses. 

For Physics majors. Mathematics 13-14 is required and Madiematics 
21-22 is strongly recommended, in addition to which 20 or more credits 
in the following Physics courses must be seleaed to make the total of 
30 hours required for a major. 

31. Heat. Includes such topics as laws of thermodynamics, kinetic 
theory of gases, isothermal and adiabatic transformations, specific heats, 
change of state, high and low temperatures, conduaion, convection, 
radiation. Includes three class periods and one laboratory period per 
week. Given during alternate Fall semesters. Four credits. 

32. Light. A scientific explanation is sought for such topics as in- 
terference, difFraaion, reflection, refraaion, double refraction, polariza- 
tion, dispersion, spectra. A study of optical instnunents is included and 
the elearomagnetic theory of light is discussed. Includes three class 
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periods and one laboratory period per week. Given during alternate 
Spring semesters. Four credits. 

33. Mechanics. Under the topic of statics, a study is made of forces 
and torques aaing on bodies to produce equilibrium, as shown by trusses, 
bridges, and A frames. Under Kinematics, a study is made of moments 
of inertia, centrifugal force, motion of a particle, motion of a rigid body. 
Also included are: work and energy, friction, center of gravity, flexible 
cords. Includes three class periods and one laboratory period per week. 
Given during alternate Fall semesters. Not offered in 1951-52. 

Four credits. 

37. Atomic Physics. A study of the atomic nature of matter, in- 
cluding the Bohr atom, electron configurations, atomic spectra, quantum 
niunbers, X-rays, radioactivity, nuclear particles, mass and energy rela- 
tions, the atomic bomb. Given during alternate Fall semesters. 

Three credits. 

38. Elementary Acoustics. This course is provided for upper dass 
students in music and includes such topics as produaion and transmis- 
sion of sound, refleaion, echo, reverberation, acoustics of auditoriums, 
resonance, interference, musical instruments, harmonics, overtones, 
musical scales. This course may count toward a music major or as science 
credit, but not toward a Physics major. No prerequisites. Offered upon 
demand. Two credits. 

41-42. Electricity, Magnetism, Electronics. The year's work is divid- 
ed roughly into three parts: direct current, alternating current, electronics. 
The theory includes such topics as electrostatics, magnetostatics, dielec- 
trics, D. C. circuits, A. C circuits, transient currents, thermoelectric ef- 
fects, electromagnetics, thermionic emission, vacuum tube circuits, am- 
plifiers, photoelectric tubes, electronic instruments. The laboratory con- 
sists of measurements using various resistance bridges, galvanometers, 
potentiometers, impedance bridges. Includes three class periods and one 
laboratory period per week. Given in alternate years. Not offered 1951-52. 

Eight credits. 

48. Special problems. This course is intended for the student who 
has a special problem in Physics which he wishes to pursue. It might 
include the building of apparatus for the use of the department, of the 
investigation of some problem which goes beyond the work covered in 
any of the regular courses. May be eleaed any semester, but only widi 
the permission of the instruaor. Credit depends upon the amount and 
the diaracter of the work performed but not more than three credits may 
be applied toward a Physics major or a minor. Oxie to three credits. 

49. Readings in Physics. This course gives the interested student a 
chance to become acquainted with the literature of Physics, especially the 
periodicals. May be elected only with the permission of the instruaor. 

- .One or two credits. 
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RaiOON 

PKOFESSOft MCKEEFEXY, ASSISTANT PtOFESSOS WHEATUBY 

Departinent aiins are: Knowledge of BiUical litetamre inci appfcd- 
acion of its rdevance to civilizatioQ and to Qiriscun £uth and life; nn- 
derscanding Qiristianitjr duoogfi scody of its histocy, doctrines, r^moa 
to noD-Christian rdigions aod tfaouj^ wodd in flenieral; trainiiig for ky 
leader^p in tfae ditirdi; preparing for post graduate study those andd- 
paring full-time diurch Tocations; promoting church unity throu^ inter- 
denominational fellowship of students; presenting religion as an rgymial 
resource for abundant personal living md effective social progress. 

11. Life of Christ and Origin of die Cbnrch. Hie origin and mes- 
sage of the Gospels with en^tesis on die life and tearhingi of Jesns» and 
tfae growdi of die earfy cfau»di as f oood in die Acts of the Aposdcs and 
dieqMsdes. Two credits^ 

12. Basic Christian Bdiefk This course sedcs the C hrist ian answer 
to man's basic needs as caressed by such qucstiom as "Who is God? 
Who is Christ? and What is the Bible, die Church, sin, sabatkn, and 
die future life?" Two credits. 

20. Music in Wordiip. For course description, see Music Depart- 
ment. The two hours credit available are applicable toward a major or 
minor in Religion, but not on the minimum number of Rdigioo aedits 
required for graduation. Two credits. 

21. Religioos of Mankind. An analysis of die various philosophies 
and religioos diat have claimed man's idtimate loyalties with emj^iasis 
on the spiritual dynamic of Christianity. Two aedits. 

22. The Gospel of MarL An analysis of die structure of die Gospel 
widi die intent ot discovering its cetitral message, and an emphasis on 
developing a mediod of Bible study. Two credits. 

23. Science and Religion. An introductory analysis of various 
scientific and religious interpretations of cosmos, life, and spirit leading 
to the formation of a consistent and adequate Biblical oudook. 

Two credits. 

24. The Church and the Community. A study of how a church may 
funaion effectively in its community, of die churdi's major purposes and 
the programs by which to accomplish these purposes. Recognition is 
given the ever-widening scope of the church's community in the modem 
world of shrinking distances. Two credits. 

25. Old Testament History and Literature. Against badcground of 
Hebrew history, this course emphasizes actual study of the Old Testa- 
ment itself, to stress those religious and social concepts which have con- 
tributed to and merged with Christianity. Two credits. 
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30. Great Christian Personalities. A study of the lives of some of 
the Church's greatest men, Paul, Augustine, Luther and Calvin, as re- 
vealed in their own writings, with the aim to uncover the secret of the 
power and devotion of their lives. Two credits. 

31. History and Principles of Christian Education. This course 
traces the developments and practices of religious education through the 
Christian centuries, and analyzes and appraises the principles involved in 
religious education in our time. Two credits. 

32. Organization and Administration of Christian Education. Hie 
course studies organization and administration of religious education in 
the local church, providing opportunity for study of denominational pro- 
grams and materials and for some specialized age-group study. 

Two credits. 

33. History of Christianity Through the Reformation. From its 
New Testament beginnings, this course tells the story of the Christian 
Church through the time oJF the Protestant Reformation. Two credits. 

34. History of Christianity in Modern Times. This course con- 
tinues the story of the Church from the time of the Reformation to the 
present, with special attention to the Church in America, and with 
some consideration of the modem missionary movement and of die 
developing ecumenical movement. Two credits. 

33. Philosophy of Religion. This is an introduaory study of the 
nature and validity of the fundamental religious convictions of mankind, 
and of the bearing of modern scientific and philosophical theories upon 
religion, aiming to show the compatibility of the Christian religion and 
sound philosophy. Two credits. 

36. The Philosophy of Christianity. This course brings the spWt of 
philosophical inquiry to the analysis and appreciation of Christianity in 
particular, seeking to imderstand the contributions of philosophy to 
Christianity, and aiming to set forth the adequacy and excellency of the 
Christian revelation. Two credits. 

37. Christian Ethics. A study of the bases, principles, development 
and application of the ethical ideals of Christianity. Two credits. 

38. Psychology of Religion. A study of the application of psychol- 
ogy to the analysis and interpretation of religious experience, especially 
setting forth the development and functioning of a Christian person- 
ality. Two credits. 

39. Youdi Work in the Church. A practical approach to the prob- 
lems of leadership of youth in the church with special emphasis on youdi 
problems. Prerequisite, Religion 31. Two credits. 
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SOCiOLCX$Y 

PROFESSOR STEWARD 



Sociology — ^Anthropology. 

1. Aim — ^to study man: in his wholeness as a thinking, feeling, 
willing human being; in his interrelations, as a social being (family, 
neighborhood, world); in his culture, as cause of and refleaion of 
di£Ferent race and national traditions, beliefs, ideals. 

2. Departmental emphasis: 

a. Biological and psychological approach to social problems. 

b. Construaive approach, in a mechanistic age, to the human 

qualities of man as a mental-emotional, spiritual being. 

c. Understanding the psychology and the therapy of the abnor- 

21-22. Principles of Sociology. A study of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of group life and the development of typical social institutions. 
Social forces, social problems, social control Text, lectures, collateral 
reading, reports. Six credits. 

Sociology 21-22 is required as a prerequisite to all the following 
advanced courses, except Sociology 40. 

31-32. Anthropology. First semester: Prehistoric man— comparative 
anatomy, culture traits. Comparative study of the American Indian — 
physical types, social organization, language, habitats, arts and crafts. 
Second semester. Study of Mexican archaeology. Maya and Aztec civiliz- 
ations. Six credits. 

33. Abnormal Psychology. Study of non-normal in personal and 
social organization. Mental defectives, the mentally diseased, the delin- 
quent, the economically and socially mal-adjusted. Analysis of causal 
factors, preventive methods, treatment technique. Three ciedits. 

34. Folklore. An attempt to trace through folk tales, fairy tales, 
legends, myths of early Asiatic and European peoples, the beginnings of 
science, philosophy, religion as expressions of human needs and spiritual 
aspirations. Creation tales, the supernatural, cosmic concepts. 

Three credits. 

36. Criminology. Disorganization of society and individuals. Causes 
of crime. American crime picture. International crime. Penal institutions. 
Treatment versus punishment. Three credits. 

39. Bio-psydiology of Childhood. Understanding the child as an 
evolving personality; embryo-child-adolescent-man. Stages of growth. 
Temperaments. Education as an art; aim to build a normal balanced, 
creative human being. Three credits. 

40. Preparation for Marriage. Prerequisite: Hygiene, or other work 
in biology. Some of the science and philosophy of marriage. Biological, 
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psydiological, and sociological factors involved in the marriage relation- 
ship. (Course advised especially for social workers, teachers, or others 
who might be called upon to help carry on marriage consultation cen- 
ters or dinics) . Two credits. 

41-42. The Family. Open to seniors. Historical development of the 
family as a social institution; problems of the modern family from stand- 
point of personality traits of its members and the mores of the com- 
munity. Lectures, assigned reading, case studies. Throughout die year 
students will have praaical experience in social case work under die 
direaion of the supervisor of case work widi the local relief office. 

Six credits. 

44. Social Theory. An integrating course in sociological tfaeoty from 
myth to science. Study of social and political philosophers Hobbes, Locke, 
Vico, Comte, Durkheim, Marx, Pareta, Sanlo^ Dante and Goethe: con« 
tributions to social philosophy. Three credits. 

43. Personnel The human approach to industry. Study of person- 
ality types. Job-analysis: personnel adjustment. Art of interviewing. 

Two credits. 

To obtain a major in Sociology a student must obtain thirty credit 
hours in G>urses 21-43. Economics 31 (Labor Problems) may be ap- 
plied on a Sociology major. 

SPANISH 

PROFESSOR PARRISH, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR THOMAS 

11-12. Elementary Spanish. A study of the pronunciation and die 
essentials of grammar, widi praaice in composition and conversation 
accompanied by the reading of simple texts. Ei^t credits. 

21-22. Intermediate Spanish. A diorough review of Spanish gram- 
mar, with special attention to syntax, composition, conversation, and the 
acquisition of a copious and praaical vocabulary. Eight credits. 

*31-32. History of Spanish Literature. A survey of the development 
of Spanish literature in Spain and the Americas, with attention to the 
careers of the great writers and the contents of their principal works. 

Six credits. 

* 33-34. Spanish Conversation and Composition. The objea of diis 
course is to give die student fluency of expression in spoken Spanish as 
well as praaice in writing the language. Prerequisite: Spanish 21-22 or 
permission from the instnictor. Six credits. 

*33-36. Reading G>urse in Spanish Noveb. Library readings; writ- 
ten reports. This course can be taken only after special arrangements have 
been made with the instruaor. One to three aedits. 
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*4l-42. The Culture of Spanish America. Hie reading of Spanish 
texts affording informaition regarding the geography, history, manners, 
and customs of the American countries inheriting the culture of Spain. 

Six credits. 

A course in die methods of teaching Modem Languages is listed un- 
der the Education Department. Credits earned in this course count only as 
Education credit, not as Spanish credit. 

SPEECH 

PROFESSOR ROWLAND, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KLOMP 

Coiurses in the Department of Speech are both cultural and pro- 
fessional, designed to equip yoimg men and women to live happy, useful 
lives in a democraaic society which places a premium on articulate citi- 
zenship. In addition, courses are direaed toward the development of 
personal skill in speech through courses in argumentation and debating, 
public speaking, aaing, radio and interpretative reading. To those who 
wish to teach in the field of speech, a major is o£Fered. Students majoring 
in speech are required to complete courses 11, 12, 21, 23, 24, 23, 2o^ 
36, 37, 38. Speech majors are urged to minor in English. 

11-12. Public Speaking. This course is to train students in the art 
of speaking before an audience. Emphasis in this course is on actual 
platform praaice. Three credits per semester. 

21. Argumentation. This course teaches the principles of argument 
and gives praaice in debating. All students who plan to participate in 
intercollegiate debating should elect this course. Three credits. 

22. The Praaice of Debate. This course is designed to give die 
student praaice in the principles of argumentation. A concentrated study 
is made of the question o£Fered for intercollegiate debate. Course may be 
taken three times for credit. Two credits. 

23-24. Oral Interpretation. Students will be taugiht to appreciate liter- 
ature and to use their physical equipment to develop in an audience 
similar understanding and appreciation. Given in alternate years. 

Two credits per semester. 

25. Acting. A study of the art of play produaion with special em- 
phasis upon methods and theory of aaing. Scenes from plays will be 
presented as classroom exercises. Part of the course is devoted to a study 
of the modern theatre and the art of the drama. Two credits. 

26. Play Produaion and Direaing. A study of the plays suitable for 
amateur produaion and the mechanics of producing them. Students will 
study praaice and theory of directing, scenery design and construaion, 
costuming, lighting, make-up and business management. Laboratory 
praaice includes participation in the college plays. Each student produces 
a one-aa play as a final projea. Two credits. 

*TheB« couraes are ffiven on demand. 
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33. Parliamentary Procedure. Rules of parliamentary procedure are 
studied and applied through parliamentary drill. Each student is given 
praaice in acting as presiding officer. One credit. 

35. Diaion and Usage. Designed to increase the student's vocab- 
ulary and to give training in correct pronunciation and usage of words. 

Three credits. 

36. Public Discussion. A study of the principles, methods, and types 
of discussion, and their application in the discussion of contemporary 
problems. Three aedits. 

37-38. Radio Technique. A course designed to give the student an 
understanding and training in radio broadcasting tedmique. Instruction 
is given in the use of a public address system. Three credits per semester. 

39. Radio Dramatics. Study of the theory of acting for the radio 
actor. Extensive special experience in acting before the microphone. Pre- 
requisites — Speech 37 and 38. Three credits. 

40. Radio Produaion. Discussion of the theory of direaion and 
production of all types of radio programs and participation in various 
types of broadcasts. Prerequisites Speech 37, 38, and 39. Three credits. 

41-42. Advanced Public Speaking and Business Speaking. This 
course is concerned with the study of the composition and delivery of 
longer public speeches. The predominant aim of the course is to give a 
maximum in platform praaice. Speeches of interest to business and 
professional people will be delivered and evaluated. Study and analysis 
of representative great speeches of the past and the present, with special 
emphasis placed upon the speeches of our times, will be made. 

Two credits per semester. 

43-44. Radio Workshop. A survey course in radio which includes 
emphasis on all the factors of effective radio broadcasting — announcing, 
writing, direaing, sound effeas, music. This instruaion will be supple- 
mented by frequent broadcasts over radio station WFYC. 

Three credits per semester. 

47. The Coaching of Speech Activities. This course is so construct- 
ed that it will meet the needs of prospeaive speech teachers and English 
teachers who will be responsible for coaching forensic activities in high 
schools and colleges. Instruaion will involve coaching methods for de- 
bate, discussion, oratory, extempore speaking, drama, declamation, prose 
and poetry reading, and student congresses. Three credits. 

A course in die Mediods of Teaching Speech is listed under the 
Education department. Credits earned in this course coimt as Education 
credit, not as Speech credit. 
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Dr. A. G. Studer Treasurer 

Mr. William McFadden Secretary 



MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 

Class of 1931 

Mr. William McFadden, First State Bank, Alma, Michigan 

The Rev. Henry W. Fischer, D.D., 116 S. Webster Street, Saginaw, 

Michigan 
Dr. J. Nelson Pyle, 2326 Buhl Building, Detroit 26, Michigan 
Dr. Stephen S. Nisbet, Gerber Products Company, Fremont, Michigan 
Mrs. Allan H. Monroe, 137 Cherokee Road, Pontiac 18, Michigan. 
Mrs. Henry H. Soule, 743 N. State Street, Alma, Michigan 

Class of 1952 

Mr. Carl W. Bonbright, General Foundries, Flint, Michigan 

Mr. Wirt M. Hazen, 404 E. Ho£Fman Street, Three Rivers, Michigan 

Dr. Leon L Tyler, 409 Cedar Street, Niles, Michigan 

Mr. Howard Porter, East Jordan, Michigan 

The Rev. John M. Vander Meulen, D.D., 608 West Street, Lansing, 

Michigan 
Mr. Maurice F. Cole, C H. Harrison Building, Ferndale, 20, Michigan 

Qass of 1953 

Dr. A. G. Studer, 2020 Witherell Street, Detroit, Michigan 
Mr. Reid Brazell, Leonard Refineries, Alma, Michigan 
Dr. William R. Veazey, Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan 
Mr. Earl R. Stein, Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan 
Mr. Grant L. Cook, 4200 Penobscot Building, Detroit, Midbigan 
The Rev. H. Paul Sloan, Drayton Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Ferndale, Michigan 

Class of 1954 

Mr. Maynard A. Cook, 120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Rev. John A. Gardner, D.D., First Presbyterian Church, Midland, 

Michigan 
The Rev. John A. Visser, D.D., Westminster Church, 9851 Hamilton 

Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 
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Women's Advisory Committee 



Mr. Dan E. Kam, Consumers Power G>mi>an7, Jackson, Michigan 
The Rev. David E. Molyneaux, First Presbyterian Church, Flint, Mich. 

Honorary Trustee 

The Rev. Samuel H. Forrer, Ph.D., 8625 E JeflFerson Ave., 
Detroit 14, Michigan 



WOAAEN'S ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Chairman, Mrs. Crawford H. Daily 
Vice Chairman, Mrs. L. R. Kamperman 
Secretary, Mrs. Rex A. Wilcox 
Treasurer, Mrs. Richard L. Waggoner 

Class of 19S1 

Mrs. Roy W. Hamilton, 619 West Center Street, Alma, Michigan 
Mrs. A. E. Jacobson, 618 Lsifayette Street, Grand Haven, Michigan 
Mrs. Frank E. Johnson, 2321 Center Avenue, Bay City, Michigan 
Mrs. L R. Kamperman, 215 Elwell Street, Alma, Michigan 
Mrs. John Stanley Harker, The President s House, Alma, Midiigan 

Qass of 1952 

Mrs. Richard L Waggoner, 313 East Saginaw Street, St. Louis, Mich. 

Mrs. Richard Wilbur, 525 Cherry Street, Petoskey, Michigan 

Mrs. Rex A. Wilcox, 203 West End Street, Ahna, Michigan 

Mrs. Craig Keith, 1171 Bedford Road, Grosse Pointe 30, Michigan 

Mrs. Qarence W. Videan, 15017 Warwick Road, Detroit 23, Michigan 

Mrs. Isabelle M. Wilson, Escanaba, Michigan 

Qass of 1953 

Mrs. Ralph S. Adams, 424 West Elm Street, Mason, Michigan 

Mrs. W. A. Bahlke, 608 State Street, Alma, Michigan 

Mrs. Joseph W. Britton, 1414 Sugnet Road, Midland, Michigan 

Mrs. Crawford H. Daily, 114 West End Street, Alma, Michigan 

Mrs. J. W. Grills, 1013 Church Street, Hint 3, Michi^ 

Mrs. Edward McConnell, 15840 Ward Avenue, Detroit 27, Michigan 

Qass of 1954 

Mrs. C. P. Milham, 604 Woodworth Avenue, Alma, Michigan 

Mrs. A. R. Moon, 1008 Hancock Street, Saginaw, Midiigan 

Mrs. Donald J. Porter, 35 Kingswood Drive, S. R, Grand Rapids, 

Michigan 
Mrs. Charles E. Boyd, 147 Cambridge Road, Pleasant Ridge, Michigan 
Mrs. C. F. DuBois, 706 State Street, Alma, Michigan 
Mrs. H. B. Lehner, 119 W. Downie Street, Alma, Michigan 
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The Faculty 



THE COLLEGE FACULTY 



John Stanley Harker, PhD., D.D. The President's House 

President 

A3., Grove City College; B.D., McCormick Hieological Seminary; 
AJ^. and Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh; D.D., Grove City College. 

Stephen S. Nisbet, A J^ LLD. 

Aaing President, October 6, 1950 - January 31, 1951. 

Joseph R. Harris, S.TJM, S.TI>. 801 W. Superior Street 

Vice President 

B.S., The College of Wooster; ThJ3., Princeton Seminary; S.TJM, 
Temple University; S.T.D., Temple University; University of Pitts- 
burgjh. 

Roy W. Hamilton, AJM, LLD. 619 West Center Street 

Professor of English Language and 
Literature on the Gelston Foundation 

AJB., University of Michigan; A.M., University of Michigan; LLJ^. 
Alma College; Union Seminary; Auburn Seminary; University of 
Marburg; University of Colorado. 

Robert W. Clack, AJ^ 209 West Downie Street 

Ammi W. Wright Professor of Mathematics 

and Astronomy 

A.B., Grinnell College; A.M., Grinnell College; University of Chi- 
cago; North China Language School (Peking); Union llieological 
Seminary (Peking) ; University of Michigan. 

Florence M. Steward, A.M. Messinger Apartments 

Professor of Sociology 

A.B., Cincinnati University; AJM., RaddifiFe College; Miami Univer- 
sity; Graduate study, Cincinnati University; Columbia University; 
University of Chicago; The Graduate Faculty of Political and Social 
Science of the New School for Social Research, New York City. 

Margaret E. Foley, A.M. Messinger Apartments 

Professor of French 

AJ3., Ohio Wesleyan University; AJM., University of Illinois; 
Graduate study, University of Illinois; Columbia University; La Sor- 
bonne and L'Institut de Phonetique, Paris; University of Geneva, 
Switzerland. 



The names of Professors. Assistant Professors, and Instructors are listed according 
to term of service. 
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Henry W. Howe, AJM 320 Maple Avenue 

Ammi W. Wright Professor of History 
and Political Science 

A.B. Western State Teachers College; A^., University of Michigan; 
Graduate study, University of Midiigan; North Central Association 
Workshop, University of Chicago, 1948, University of Minnesota, 
1949. 

Molly Parrish, A.M. 803 W. Center Street 

Professor of Spanish 
Registrar 

AJ3., Alma College; A.M., University of Michigan; University of 
Mexico; North Central Association Workshop, University of Chicago, 
1949, University of Minnesota, 1950. 

A. Wbstley Rowland, A.M. 815 West Superior Street 

Professor of Speech 

A.B., Western Michigan College of Education; A.M. and pre-doctoral 
work, University of Michigan. 

Mrs. Julia Roecker 319 West Superior Street 

Professor of Art 

Graduate of Art School, Chicago Art Institute; Herron Art Institute;, 
Indianapolis; New York University; The Chicago Art Academy; 
Landscape painting at Booth Bay Harbor, Maine, summer school of 
Painting, imder Henry B. Snell; Landscape painting at Provincetown. 
Mass., under Charles Hawthorne. 

•Eugene F. Grove, MJ^. 

Professor of Vocal Music 

B.M., M.M., Illinois Wesleyan University; Private Study with Thom- 
as N. MacBurney, Chicago; Christiansen Choral School; Columbia 
University; Indiana University. 

Mrs. Ray J. King, MA. 429 Maple St., St. Louis 

Professor of Home Economics 

B.S., Central Michigan College of Education, MA., Michigan State 
College. 

Harlan R. McCall, A.M. 416 Maple Avenue 

Professor of Education and Director of Placement 

A3., Albion College; A.M., University of Michigan. 



* On Leave 1949-60. 1950-51 
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The Faculty 

Howard A. Potter, Ph.D. 223 N. Elm St^ Idiaca 

Professor of Chemistry 

B^., Alma College, Ph.D., Harvard University. 

William J. McKebfbry, B.D., Ph.D. 807 W. Superior Street 

Synod of Michigan Professor of Biblical Literature 

and Religious Education, Dean of the College. 

B.S., University of Pennsylvania; B. D., Princeton Theological Semin- 
ary; PhX).y Columbia University. 

•Klaus H. Schabffbr, B.D., A.M. 

Professor of Philosophy and Psychology 

A.B., Oberlin College; B.D., Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania; AJM., University of Nebraska; Yale University 
Divinity School; University of Michigan. 

Stanley J. Chipper, LL.D., Ph.D. 834 Michigan Ave., St. Louis 

Professor of Economics 

LL.D., Ph.D., Charles University, Prague. 

John A. Merrill, MM. 223 Philadelphia Avenue 

Professor of Music 

B.S., Ohio State University; M.M., Michigan State College. 

Nathan L. Nichols, M.S. 224 Maple Avenue 

John F. Dodge Professor of Physics 

A3., Western Michigan College; M.S., University of Michigan; 
Michigan State College. 

Wilbur Clark Gorham, MjV., Ph.D. 520 W. Superior Street 

Nathan B. Bradley Professor of Biology 

BwA., University of Illinois; M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., 
University of Michigan. 

Glen C Stewart, M. M. 475 Harvard Avenue 

Assistant Professor of Organ and Theory 

BJM, MM., University of Illinois; Oxford University; Leeds 
University; University of Edinburgh; Columbia University; Ohio State 
University (Institute on Church Music and Worship); Organ Insti- 
tute, Andover, Massachusetts; Private organ study with Carl Wein- 
rich; Michigan State College. 



*On Leave, second semester. 1960-61 
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The Faculty 

•Lester Eyer, MS. 

Assistant Professor of Biobgjr and Geology 

B^., Alma College, M^., University of Michigan; Michigan State 
College. 

Margaret Vander Hart, Mi^. . Ill Philadelphia Avenue 

Assistant Professor of Voice and Music Education 

B^., Central Michigan College of Education; MM., Northwestern 
University. 

Wilson Daugherty, AM. 317 Grint Avenue 

Assistant Professor of English 

A3., Michigan State Normal College; A.M., University of Michigan. 

Robert Eugene Rufener, B^., MM. 421 North State Street 

Assistant Professor of Music Theory and Instrumental Music 

B£., Nordieast Missouri State College; MM., Vander Cook Scfaod of 
Music, Chicago. 

William Steelstra, AM. 427 W. Superior Street 

Assistant Professor of History 

A£., Calvin College; AM., University of Michigan. 

Winnetta Thomas, AM. 803 W. Center Street 

Assistant Professor of Spanish and French, 
Secretary of the Faculty 

A3., Coker College; AJ^, Middlebury College; The Sorbonne, Ptois; 
University of Oklahoma; Columbia University. 

Mae Nelson Stewart, M.A. 475 Harvard Avenue 

Assistant Professor of Music 

A.B. Alma College; A.M. University of Michigan; American Con- 
servatory of Music at Fontainebleau, France; L'Institut de Phonetique 
(Paris); Michigan State Normal College; Juilliard School of Music; 
Columbia University Teachers College. Private piano study with 
Maurice Dumesnil and Ernst Victor Wolff. 

Lloyd W. Eaton, Mj\. 430 Woodworth Avenue 

Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
and Direaor of Athletics 

B&, Black Hills Teachers' College; MA., University of Midiigan; In- 
diana University. 

*On Le«v« 1930.31 
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The Faculty 

Mary W. McKinney, MA Wrigjbt Hall 

Assistant Professor of Physical Education and 
Social Director, Dam of Women 

B£., Northern Illinois State Teachers' College; M^., Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Arthel E. MERsrrr, MJl 311 West Superior Street 

Assistant Professor of Education and 
Business Manager 

BA^ Central Michigan College of Education; MA, University of 
Michigaa 

Henry Klomp, AJM 902 W. Superior Street 

Assistant Professor of English 
A3., Calvin College; A.M., University of Michigan. 

Helen C MacCurdy, A3X.S. 701 W. Center Street 

Librarian and Assistant Professor of 
Library Science 
AJ3., Alma College; A.B.L.S., University of Michigan. 

Robert C. Wheatley, B.S., B.D. 320 Maple Avenue 

Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.S., Rice Institute; B.D., Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Charles Edmund Skinner, A.B. 512 College Street 

Instructor in Chemistry 

A3.y Alma College; University of Michigan. 

H. Bruce Butler, B.S. R. 2, St. Louis 

Instnurtor in Mathematics and Physical Education 

B.S., Alma College; University of Michigan. 

Norman A. Borton, A.B. 839 W. Superior Street 

Basketball Coach and Instructor in 
Physical Education 
A.B., Alma College. 

Arlan Lee Edgar, MjV. Idiaca, Michigan 

Instructor in Biology 

B.A., Alma College; M.A., University of Michigan. 

Mrs. James D. Leonard, Jr., B.S. St Louis, Michigan 

Instructor in Music 

B.S., Central Michigan College of Education. 
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The Faculty 

Robert Lewis Anthony, A.B., M.B.A. Leonard Refineries 

Instructor in Accounting 

A.B., University of Michigan; M£.A., University of Michigan; 
Certified Public Accountant. 



Gordon M. Netzorg, B.S., LLJ3. Messinger Apartments 

Instructor in Economics 

B^., Alma G)llege; LL.B., University of Michigan 



Kenneth D. Plaxton, A^^ IL3. 418 Park Avenue 

Instructor in Economics 

A.B., Alma College; LL.B., University of Michigaa 

The Rev. Robert Vaughn Woods, B.D., D.D. 515 Harvard Avenue 
Synod of Michigan Field Representative for National Missions, 

Instructor in Religion 

A.B., College of the Ozarks; B.D., McCormick Theological Seminary; 
University of Chicago; D.D., College of the Ozarks. 

The Rev. Charles F. Bole, B.D. 210 W. End Street 

Synod of Michigan Field Director for Christian Education, 

Instructor in Religion 

A.B., Wheaton College; B.D., Northern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

Harold J. Holmquest, B.S. Michigan State College 

Assistant in Geology 

B.S., Michigan State College; Graduate Student, Michigan State 
College. 
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ADMINISTIUTtVE OFFICERS 

The Administrative Council 

President John Stanley Harker 

Dean William J. McKeefery 

Dean Mary McXinney 

Registrar Molly Parrish 

Professor Harlan R. McCall 

Professor Howard A. Potter 

Assistant Professor William Stielstra 

John Stanley Harker President 

Joseph R. Harris Vice President 

William J. McKeefery Dean of the Q)llege 

Mary McKinney Dean of Women 

Molly Parrish Registrar 

Arthel E. Merritt Business Manager and 

Assistant Treasurer 

A. Westley Rowland Direaor of Publicity 

Harlan R. McCall Director of Placement 

Winnetta Thomas Secretary of die Faculty 

Helen C. MacCurdy Librarian 

Mrs. D. W. Robinson Library Assistant 

•Guile J. Graham Director of Admissions 

and Alumni Relations 

Ralph W. Appell Director of Admissions 

and Alumni Relations 

Mrs. Martha C. Adkins Dietitian 

Mrs. Frank Powell Housemother, Wrigjit Hall 

Mrs. Thomas Kain Housemother, Pioneer Hall 

Mrs. H. O. Abernethy Secretary to the President 

Mrs. Henry W. Howe Cashier 

Mrs. Albert E. Thomas Bookkeeper 

Mrs. Walter Adams Assistant to die Registrar 

Mrs. Robert C. Wheatley, Jr Secretary to the Dean 

Mrs. Robert D. Bradley Secretary to the Vice President 

Mrs. Kenneth L. Burgess Secretary to the Direaor of 

Admissions and Alumni Relations 

*On Leave for Military Service 
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Alumni Association 



THE AL/AA COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

Tlie purpose of the Alma College Alumni Association is to encourage 
fellowship among graduates and former students and to promote die 
general interests of Alma G)llege. 

President Herbert Estes, '34 

314 E. Washington Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Vice President Mrs. Foster Fraker, '13 

Route 4, Alma, Michigan. 

Secretary-Treasurer Mrs. Joy Olney Mann, '37 

3212 Court Street, Saginaw, Michigan. 

Council Members: 

Russell H. Wilson, '23, 116 White Street, Alpena, Michigan. 
Dr. James E. Mitchell, '93, 318 State Street, Alma, Michigan. 
Mrs. Irene Folkerth Taber, '38, 813 Sugnet, Midland, Michigan. 
Mrs. Nancy Harden Baxter, '48, 1331 N. Bond, Saginaw, Michigan. 
Ernest Gillard, '41, 333 Fairland, Midland, Michigan. 
Mrs. Frank Vreeland, '21, Box 264, Granville, Ohio. 
John Dimham, '10, 2801 Lake Drive, S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Ben Leyrer, '34, 1622 Lindberg Dr., Lansing 10, Michigan. 

All graduates and former students are entitled to membership in the 
association and receive the Alma College Bulletin which is printed nine 
times each year. Three issues of the bulletin are titled **Hoot Mon'* and 
contain large seaions of alumni news notes. 

The annual meeting of the association is held in the fall on Home- 
coming Day. This meeting is a noon luncheon at which time reunions 
of the five year classes are held. 

All correspondence regarding alumni aaivities should be direaed to 
die president of the association. Herb Estes, 314 E. Washington Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, or to the Director of Alumni Relations, Alma Col- 
lege, Alma, Michigan. 
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DEGREES CONFERRED 

At the sixty-third Commencement on June 3, 1950 the following 
degrees were conferred: 

HONORARY DEGREES 

Doctor of Divinity 

The Rev. Wendling H. Hastings, Fort Street Presbyterian Church, 

Detroit, Michigan 
Presented by Professor A. Westley Rowland 

The Rev. Joseph L. Kennedy, First Presbyterian Church, 

Mount Qemens, Michigan 
Presented by The Rev. Charles F. Bole 

The Rev. Nathaniel U. McConaughy, First Presbjrterian Church, 

Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Presented by Professor Harlan R. McCall 

Doctor of Laws 

Mr. Stephen S. Nisbet, Director of Public Relations, Gerber Products 

Company, Fremont, Michigan 
Presented by Professor Henry W. Howe 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

fFrederick Leroy Arnold Femdale 

Robert Jay Axelson Detroit 

fWarren Dale Bailey Cortland, Ohio 

Carl LeRoy Dibert Rockford, Ohio 

t James Hiram Fookes Owosso 

Joseph Wesley Gentry East Tawas 

Fred Raymond Grah^, cum laude Saginaw 

Max Buell Hungate Flint 

Theodosia Mae Montigel, magna cum laude Alma 

Donald Arthur Muentener Saginaw 

William Kenneth Paine Auburn, New York 

Waite E. Palmer, cum laude Palmyra, New York 

Roland LaVeme Phillips, summa cum laude Petoskey 

David Pysh Carnegie, Pennsylvania 

William L. Reamer, cum laude Detroit 

Charles Erb Schoenhals, magna cum laude Brown City 

fSylvan Junior Thomas Saginaw 

fMiles Allen Weaver Ithaca 

Richard Earl Wing Perry 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 

Bruce Charles Abbe Harbor Beach 

J. E. Aldridge, cum laude Flint 

*Esther Fay Anderson, summa cum laude Elwell 

fRalph William Appell Birmingham 

Elizabeth Ann Bi&op Kalamazoo 
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fMerrill H. Bogardus Peekskill, New York 

Walter Bonk Detroit 

Leon Vardon Bonner Farmington 

tCarlton Tyndall Bortle Pittsford, New York 

♦Joann Louise Bower St. Clair 

fJeremiah Joseph Breen Detroit 

fBruce William Brown Port Huron 

fVirginia Helen Bryan Hazel Park 

fWiUiam Burgess Budge Ithaca 

John W. Bums Jr Flint 

John Preston Carman, cum laude Lake Orion 

tRichard E. Carr Coldwater 

fJohn Alexander Chase Lansing 

Robert Moon Christenson Detroit 

fCharles Henry Clay Chicago, Illinois 

fMerle George Cosgrove Petoskey 

Harry S. Dietrich, Jr Alpena 

fTheodore B. Emery Peekskill, New York 

Joseph Faris Flint 

Alda Joan French Bay City 

Andrew Good Moimt Clemens 

fArlo W. Gould Ithaca 

fHelen Brackenridge Gracie Detroit 

♦Berdella R. Welsford Gray Alma 

fWalter Myron Gregory St. Johns 

Charles Lesley Guess St. Clair Shores 

fMax Case Hamilton Fremont 

Gordon John Hodges Sault Ste. Marie 

James Richard Hook Breckenridge 

♦Joanne Hookey Wyandotte 

T. E. Jacobs Three Rivers 

Nelson Joyner, III Saginaw 

fHarry William Kampe Detroit 

tWilliam A. Kauffold Saginaw 

fHildegarde Anne Kemp Marquette 

Hazel Neva King, cum laude Lansing 

fBurdette LaMar Kleckner Port Huron 

fAudrey Ruth Kneal Petodsey 

fLucille Mae Kolberg Detroit 

fPaul Robert Kreft Hazel Park 

fPaul Gerard LaGoe Marion 

fCharles Henry Lemke Saginaw 

George Emerson Lennox Femdale 

fJack C. McConkey Ithaca 

Frederick Daniel McDonald Saginaw 

William Grant McFarland Saginaw 

Anna Christine McICinley, cum laude Gaylord 

fJohn Alexander McLeod Roseville 

Margaret Jane McQuaid Detroit 

fGennaro Charles Macri Detroit 

fCharles Robert Martin Clawson 

Virginia LaMoine Martin West Branch 

fMarilyn Elizabeth Mason Detroit 

'Eleanor Carr Milham .Alma 

Arthur Eugene Miller .Detroit 

♦Mary Lou Miller Detroit 

♦Carolyn Jo Mioskowski Detroit 

Gerald Herman Mutscheller Saginaw 

f Joseph Patrick Ombry Saginaw 
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*Ella Grace Orr Farmington 

fThomas Peace, cum laude Detroit 

*Mary Elizabeth Penn Pleasant Ridge 

fB. J. Perry Alma 

Robert Wilson Pollock Chesterton, Indiana 

fMargaret Claire Powers, cum laude Saginaw 

t Alice Eileen Probst, magna cum laude Ithaca 

fGlenn Norris Rogers Allen Park 

Roger John Rosendale Crystal 

t William L. Saxton East Jordan 

fRuth Mary Schmidt Saginaw 

David Gerald Smith Auburn, New York 

Duane Lee Snyder Auburn, New York 

♦Joyce Claire Stewart Royal Oak 

Donald Herbert Thomson Owosso 

Donald Clarence Turbin Pinconning 

James Henry Van Leuven Milford 

fDavid Lyndon Walsh Detroit 

Albert Thomas Washbume, III Petoskey 

fBertram Thomas White Hazel Park 

Frank Ingram Wilson, Jr Royal Oak 

Albert J. Winewica, cum laude Cicero, Illinois 

John Robert Zinn Bloomington, Indiana 



BACHELOR OF MUSIC EDUCATION 

♦Gloria Beth Anderson, cum laude Merrill 

fGlenn Dale Sempsrott Detroit 

Degrees to be conferred upon successful completion of required 
work during summer school: 

fDonald George Carey, B.A Charlevoix 

(Work completed Ausutt 28. 1960) 

Stewart Freeman Grove, B. A West Orange, N. J. 

(Work completed July 26. 1960) 

fDouglas Albert King, B. A Lewiston 

(Work completed July 28. 1960) 

May Sams, B. A Bay City 

(Work completed September 1. 1960) 

John Schwartz, B. A Loudonville, Ohio 

(Work completed July 28. 1960) 

♦Allen Douglas Smith, B. A Tustin 

(Work completed September 14. 1960) 

Gerald D. Smith, B. S Alma 

(Work completed July 28. 1960) 



SENIOR CLASS HONORS 

Valedictorian Esther Fay Anderson 

Salutatorian Roland LaVeme Phillips 

Barlow Trophy Margaret Claire Powers 

State College Scholarship Gloria Beth Anderson 

tSeoondary ProviBional Teachins Certificate 
*Elenentary ProviBional Teachlns Certificate 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS 

1 949-50 
Classification of Students 

students are dassifled in the catalogue as of the second semester. 
To be classified as a senior, a student must have earned a minimum of 
110 credits and be enrolled for such classes as will allow him to be 
graduated in June; Juniors must have earned 75 credits; sophomores 41 
credits (with all entrance deficiencies removed); first year students 
carrying the regular course of twelve or more hours are classified as 
freshmen; students carrying less than twelve hours of regular college 
work are classified as special students. 

Duiing the fall semester the minimum requirements for the three 
classes are: seniors 92, jimiors 58, sophomores 24. 

SENIORS 

Abbe, Bruce Charles Harbor Beach 

Aldridge, J. E Flint 

Anderson, Esther Fay Elwell 

Anderson, Gloria Beth Merrill 

Appell, Ralph William Birmingham 

Arnold, Frederick LeRoy Femdale 

Axelson, Robert Jay Alma 

Bailey, Warren Dale Cortland, Ohio 

Bishop, Elizabeth Ann Kalamazoo 

Bogardus, Merrill H Alma 

Bonk, Walter Detroit 

Bonner, Leon Vardon Farmington 

Bortte, Carlton TyndaU Pittsford, N. Y. 

Bower, Joann Louise St. Clair 

Breen, Jeremiah Joseph Detroit 

Brown, Bruce William Port Huron 

Bryan, Virginia Helen Hazel Park 

Budge, William Burgess Ithaca 

Bums, John William, Jr Flint 

Carman, John Preston Lake Orion 

Carr, Richard Earl Coldwater 

Chase, John Alexander Lansing 

Christenson, Robert Moon Detroit 

Clay, Charles Henry Alma 

Cosgrove, Merle George Petoskey 

Dibert, Carl LeRoy St. Louis 

Dietrich, Harry S., Jr Alpena 

Emery, Theodore B Peekskill, N. Y. 

Faris, Joseph Flint 

Fookes, James Hiram Owosso 

French, Alda Joan Bay City 

Gentry, Joseph Wesley East Tawas 

Good, Andrew Mt. Clemens 

Gould, Arlo W Ithaca 

Gracie, Helen B Detroit 

Graham, Fred Raymond Saginaw 

Gray, Berdella R. Alma 

Gregory, Walter Myron St. Johns 
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Guess, Charles Lesley St. Clair 

Hamilton, Max Case Fremont 

Hodges, Gordon John Sault Ste. Marie 

Hook, James Bidiard Breckenridge 

Hookey, Joanne Wyandotte 

Hungate, Max Buell Flint 

Jacobs, T. K Three Rivers 

Jpyner, Nelson Saginaw 

Kampe, Harry William Detroit 

Kauffold, William A. Sai^w 

Kemp, HildpgaTde Anne Marquette 

King, Hazel Neva Lansng 

Kleckner, Burdette L. Port Huron 

Slneal, Audrey Ruth Petoskey 

Kolberg, Lucille Mae Detroit 

Kreft, Paul Robert Hazel Park 

LaGoe, Paul Gerard .Marion 

Lemke, Charles Henry Saginaw 

Lennox, George E Femdale 

McConkey, Jack C Ithaca 

McDonald, Frederick Daniel Sa^maw 

McFarland, William Grant Saginaw 

McKinley, Anna C Gaylord 

McLeod, John A. Roseville 

McQuaid, Margaret Jane Alma 

Macii, Gennaro C Detroit 

Martin, Charles Robert dawson 

Martin, Virginia L West Branch 

Mason, Marilyn Elizabeth Detroit 

Milham, Eleanor G^s. C. PJ Alma 

Miller, Arthur Eugene Detroit 

Miller, Mary Lou Detroit 

Mioskowski, Carolyn Jo Detroit 

Montigel, Theodosia M Alma 

Muentener, Donald A. Saginaw 

Mutscheller, Gerald H Saginaw 

Ombry, Joseph Patrick Saginaw 

Orr, EUa Grace Farmington 

Paine, William Kenneth Auburn, N. Y. 

Palmer, Waite Everrett Palmyra, N. Y. 

Panah — ^Izadi, Darius Teheran, Iran 

Peace, Thomas Detroit 

Penn, Blary Elizabeth Pleasant Ridge 

Perry, B. J Alma 

Phillips, Roland L Petoskey 

FoUock, Robert W Chesterton, Indiana 

Powers, Margaret Claire Saginaw 

Probst, A. Eileen Ithaca 

Pysh, David Carnegie, Pennsylvania 

Reamer, William Leslie Detroit 

Rogers, Glenn Norris Allen Park 

Rosendale, Roger John Crystal 

[&xton, William L East Jordan 

Schmidt, Ruth Mary Saginaw 

Schoenhals, Charles E. Brown City 

Schwartz, John Alma 

Sempsrott, Glenn D Detroit 

Smith, David G Auburn, N. Y. 

Smith, Gerald D .Alma 
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Snyder, Duane L. Anbom, N. T. 

Stewart, Joyce daire Bayal Oak 

Thomas, Sylvan J Alma 

Thomson, Donald Herbert Owosso 

Turbin, Donald C Pinronnim 

Van Leuven, James H. HUtonl 

Walsh, David Lyndon Detroit 

Washbume, Albert Tliomas ..Petoslcqr 

Weaver, Miles A. Ittiaoa 

White, Bertram T Haad Faik 

Wilson, Frank Ingram Bqyal Oak 

Winewica, Albert J Ahna 

Wing, Richard E. Pory 

Zinn, J. Robert Bloomington, Indiana 

JUNIORS 

Albrecht, Gloria Standi^ 

Anderson, James R Saginaw 

Anderson, William J., Jr. CrosweU 

Austin, Jean Clark Detroit 

Beazell, June Gaile Detroit 

Bennett, Betty June dwell 

Benson, Virginia Kay Ithaca 

Betty, Robert Andrew Charlotte 

Bloui^, Vemor Duane Wagfmga 

Boynton, Stanley G Birmingham 

Brainard, Donald R. Alma 

Brown, Lynne M Bay City 

Bunce, Clayton Paul Alma 

Burke, Rhinehart William Alma 

Bums, Robert John Milford 

Cabrera, Jesusita Miaquetia, Venezuela 

Campbell, Shirley C Detroit 

Carey, Donald G Charlevoix 

Camithers, Patricia Ann Dulutti, Minnesota 

Chesney, Janice Marilyn Alma 

Clark, Daniel Elfier Saginaw 

Clark, Wayne Royal Ovid 

Clevenger, James Terrill Alma 

Collins, Robert James Haael Park 

Conway, Kenneth Lawrence Manistee 

Craig, Jeannie Ann MUan 

Crawford, Delpha B St Louis 

Crossman, James Allen Lake Orion 

Daily, Robert Edward Alma 

Davey, Douglas Bruce Alma 

Davis, Laurence W Saginaw 

Denny, Richard J Detroit 

Derby, Richard E Charlotte 

Eldredge, David George East T«ansing 

Emery, Mary (Mrs. T. B.) Saginaw 

Fillmore, Sherman Standish 

Fischer, Albert R. Eudid, Ohio 

Flanigan, Susan Alyce Auburn, N. Y. 

Fossitt, Cliflford V Newborry 

Fowler, James R. Lake Orion 

Gohlke, Roland Alpena 

Goodwyn, Lillian M Saginaw 
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Juniors 



Grove, Stewart Freeman West Orange, N. J. 

Grover, Rodney Dean Alma 

Hayward, Phyllis J Detroit 

Hepner, Harry W. Royal Oak 

Hester, Stanley J Pontiac 

Hinderlelder, Ralph B Alma 

Hobart, Anne Moore Birmingham 

Hoffman, Clarence Allen Plymouth 

Hoisington, Russell Franklin Alma 

Humm, Jack L. Ithaca 

Humphrey, Msrron L Alma 

Jackson, Robert F Pontiac 

Jadvinskas, Edward J Grand Rapids 

Johnson, Norman Earl Milford 

Kamperman, George William Alma 

King, Douglas Albert Lewiston 

Kish, Alexander Etna, Pennsylvania 

Kuhlman, John Bernard Birmingham 

LaPaugh, Neil Dean Alma 

MacLeod, Emily Edna Baldwin 

McCarthy, Charles J Hazel Park 

McConn^, Marjorie Jean Detroit 

McFarland, Donald Saginaw 

McKown, Delos Banning Muir 

McLean, Robert Norman St. Louis 

Martin, Jack A. Alma 

Marx, Louis, Jr Alma 

Medler, Patricia Alma 

Minard, Jeanne E Harbor Beach 

Morris, Mary Ann Saginaw 

Osterberg, Robert E Lansing 

Patterson, Robert William Orchard Lake 

Pierron, Daniel L Detroit 

Portlance, Michael A Detroit 

Preston, Lois Grace Inkster 

Proctor, Lee Merrill Evart 

Reed, Eugene Vance Alma 

Reid, Richard Huylar •. Battle Creek 

Richards, Donald Bartlett Port Hope 

Richards, Rex Peter Port Hope 

Riggin, William Robert Port Huron 

Rodgers, George D Mt. Clemens 

Roll, Douglas E Alma 

Rutledge, Fred Charles St. Louis 

Sams, May Bay City 

Saunders, Donald Vernon Hazel Park 

Saxton, Charles Edward East Jordan 

Scott, James H Roseville 

Selvin, Sherman H Saginaw 

Slack, Walter McClelland Saginaw 

Slack, William John Saginaw 

Slaski, George Frank Alma 

Slotnick, Joseph East Lansing 

Smith, Allen Douglas Tustin 

Snellenberger, George F Alma 

Snow, Linwood Willard Northville 

Stebelton, Marguerite Alma 

Stewart, Shirley L Detroit 

Taylor, Thomas Edward PeekskiU, N. Y. 
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Sophomores 

Thibedeau, Joseph James Newberry 

Thomas, Norman Walton Auburn, N. Y. 

Thrower, Vemice J St. Louis 

Tobin, Michael Alma 

Tolly, John Rogers Beaverton 

Vinson, George Lee Detroit 

Waldrop, William Luke Cleveland, Ohio 

Wallace, Neil E., Jr Detroit 

Warner, Edward S Battle Creek 

Watson, Park Leigh Pontiac 

Williams, Charles N Auburn, N. Y. 

Williams, William Gordon Newberry 

Willoughby, Gordon William Flint 

Wilson, Joann Lansing 

Woodworth, Roma Linda Grand RapicS 

Wynne-Parry, Harry P Detroit 

Yoder, Beverly Jane .^ma 

Young, David John Flushing 

Zelinsky, Walter A. Detroit 



SOPHOMORES 

Acton, Robert Birmingham 

Adams, Walter J Alma 

Allen, William Ross Detroit 

Anderson, Beulah Belle Croswell 

Armestar, Caesar Brazzini Lima, Peru 

Ballagh, Margaret W. Rochester 

Bennett, Theodore Lewis Grayling 

Berman, Lawrence M Alma 

Bird, David Waddell Huntington Woods 

Blacklock, Thomas Allen Elberta 

Bleil, Janice Elaine Grosse Pointe 

Bloemendaal, Dirk C Zeeland 

Boston, Robert Eugene Marshall 

Bouchey, Donald James Saginaw 

Bradley, Robert Dale St. Johns 

Brown, William Frederick Alma 

Burgess, Kenneth Leo Beaverton 

Cadger, Donald Clare Clawson 

Callow, K. Douglass Detroit 

Campbell, Kenneth Detroit 

Campbell, Marilyn D Lake Orion 

Case, Thomas Alvin, Jr Palms 

Castile, William Roy Detroit 

Catarino, Joseph Wyandotte 

Clark, Donald Roy Riverdale 

Clark, Roy James Pontiac 

Cluchey, Phyllis June Lansing 

Coe, John Edward Laingsburg 

Crabb, Elaine Dora Detroit 

Cravens, Olive Priscilla Detroit 

Crawford, James Gordon Alma 

Davis, David Jon Camden 

Davison, Marion Iva Detroit 

Dehnke, Carl Benjamin Harrisville 

Dewey, Verlan Dean Alma 

Douglass, Esther Marie St. Clair 
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Sophomores 



Emens, Robert Whitney Batavia, N. Y. 

Evans, Margaret Ann Bay City 

Fay, Manly L Gagetown 

Freeman, Hugh L Dearborn 

Freeman, Robert Ray St. Louis 

Friedrich, John R Rogers City 

Garber, Lowell R Detroit 

Gamer, Robert Allott Sharpsville, Pa. 

Garrett, Paul Richard Clawson 

Gilbert, Thomas Frederick Linden 

Goreta, Eugene Antiiony Ecorse 

Gnmman, Vera Dearborn 

Haag, Richard Charles Saginaw 

Haigh, James William Lansing 

Hale. Robert Guy Newberry 

Hamilton, McDonald Kirkwood Alma 

Harrison, Helen Nadine Riverdale 

Harrison, John Lister Pontiac 

Hayes, Frederick Clasrton Pontiac 

Healey, William R Lansing 

Hellard, Everett D Breckenridge 

Hemes, Jo Anne Escanaba 

Hewitt, Shirley Ann Houston, Texas 

Hollowood, Calvin Thomas Plymouth 

Irvine, Phyllis Detroit 

Irwin, Donald W East Lansing 

Jesson, Harry Lei^ Roval Oak 

Jewell, Robert Donald Fremont 

Johnson, Charles LeRoy Mason 

Johnson, Nelson Edwin Hale 

Kaufman, Alton Russell Alma 

Keys, Joanne Elizabeth Elsie 

King, Everett Louis Maiden, Missouri 

Kinker, Edwin H Flint 

Koch, Gloria Detroit 

Koepke. Edwin William Saginaw 

Kropp, David Otto Traverse City 

Lagrone, Melvin M Detroit 

Laur, Barry Leslie Flint 

Leavens, Edward James Dayton, Ohio 

Lee, Mary Ann Oxford 

Lee, Wallace George Oxford 

Lehman, Delos P Alma 

MacDonald, Kenneth G Alpena 

MacMillan, Marjorie Jean Petoskey 

McDuffie, Ronald L Meriden, Connecticut 

McKeague, Robert A Northville 

Malcolm, John Arden Alma 

ManzuUo, Dennis Paul Alma 

Marr, Aime Louise Saginaw 

Martinez, Dora Alice Detroit 

Martinez, Pedro Detroit 

Martinez, Rene Mexico City, Mexico 

Mason, Milford T Charlotte 

Meehean, Wilfred W Iron River 

Metcalfe, Dolores A Detroit 

Mohre, Ray E Charlotte 

Mohre, Robert Earl Charlotte 

Morgan, Bruce F Detroit 
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Sophomores 

Morrison, James D Alma 

Nelle, William Raymond Detroit 

Netzorg, Leontine Alma 

Newburg, Patricia Elaine Crystal 

Nisbet, Richard J Fremont 

Nittis, Charles A Csrprus, Greece 

Norris, Kenneth R Alma 

Northrup, Richard Harold Alma 

Nudds, Walter Richard Detroit 

Olin, Russell Delbert Lansing 

Olofsson, G. Alex Lansing 

Partee, James Carl Henderson 

Patterson, Wayne E Marion 

Patton, Jack W Three Rivers 

Phillips, Galen Andrew, Jr Howell 

Phillips, Judy L Highland Park 

Poindexter, John Robert Breckenridge 

Potter, Lita Detroit 

Powell, Charles D Akron 

Pueschner, Robert J St. Louis 

Putnik, Willard Akron 

Raleigh, Alice New Lothrop 

Ramsey, Joanne E Port Huron 

Reed, Joan Elizabeth Greenwich, Connecticut 

Reed, Norman E Adrian 

Remsberg, Richard J Alma 

Rice, William Taylor Detroit 

Rohlfs, Carole Marie Akron 

Rose, Margaret Ann Kalkaska 

Rose, Ruth Irene Kalkaska 

Roth, Richard James Breckenridge 

Runyon, Lawrence Virgil Middleton 

Sadler, Ronald Lee Alma 

Sams, Kamel J Bay City 

Sanford, James Sterling Grosse Pointe 

Schmidt, Thomas J Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Shipley, Bruce Clayton Harbor Beach 

Shippey, Mack Alexander Alma 

Short, Dorothy Louise Auburn, N. Y. 

Simmons, DeLighte June Gary, Indiana 

Sipes, Herbert Pontiac 

Smith, Elizabeth M Dearborn 

Smith, Richard Kenneth Mt. Clemens 

Smith, William Gene Clawson 

Smyrnoff, Erina Chelsea 

SmyrnofF, Galina Chelsea 

Songer, F. Bruce Pontiac 

Spinniken, Mary Ellen Suttons Bay 

Stevenson, Mary Ann Ionia 

Stuckey, Richard Alma 

Sullivan, John F Alma 

Taboada, Oscar Pontiac 

Tan, Eng Hoe Penang, Malaya 

Todd, John Heaton Carson City 

Towersey, June M Alma 

Trerice, Shirley Jean Pleasant Ridge 

Turner, Arthur Edward Hemlock 

Tweedie, Marilyn J Ashley 

Vance, Dudley James Alma 
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rreshmMi 



Vaslof^ Karl Spiro Ijiiwhig 

Vautfm, Mendell Batfle CreA 

Vreeland, Janice E. Grand Bapids 

Watson, Virginia R. Highland Park 

Weiss, Robert Arthur Hempstead, N. T. 

Wever, Hessell J FranoDt 

Whitehead, Alton Bruce St Louis 

Wilcox, Richard Russell Allegan 

Wing, Alan C, Jr Detroit 

Winston, David Rowland Tansing 

Wolcott, Robert Frederidc Tiansing 

WurdodE, Robert C Royal Oak 

Wyman, Charles Eugene Fenton 

Wyss, Walter R. Saginaw 

Yoder, CSiarlotte AJma 

Gerald Freeland 

FRESHMEN 

Abrahamson, Gary Charles Escanaba 

Adair, Shirley Rae Munising 

Adams, Alberta Ann Mason 

Adamson, Arnold Don Owosso 

Aiken, Donald Robert Fremont 

Alexander, Allen Edward Portland 

Alexander, Thomas B Alma 

Angelus, Theo Allen Alma 

Arbury, William Howard Midland 

Arterbum, Harry Norman Royal Oak 

Bacheldor, John Christopher Plymouth 

Bacon, Robert Reynolds Farmington 

Bamford, Elton B Grosse Pointe 

Banwell, Ray Lee Detroit 

Bauer, E. William Hazel Park 

Baimiann, Lawrence Hugo Saginaw 

Beattie, Beverly Jean Pontiac 

Benedict, Bruce Burt TianBing 

Birmingham, Louise Ovid 

Black, Ronald Alan Flint 

Bocanegra, Agustin Lima, Peru 

Bockoven, Robert Leslie Frankfort 

Boom, Charles Leslie Detroit 

Bowen, Barbara Alma 

Bowman, Alan Vance Dixon, 111. 

Bramble, John Michael Dimondale 

Butters, Spenceley Duane Clarkston 

Carless, Raymond Earl St. Clair Shores 

Chandler, Joan Arlene Munising 

Chappell, Terry Carter NorthviUe 

Chichester, Philip H Alma 

Clapp, Aubry Clan Roscommon 

Cobb, Robert LeRoy Saginaw 

Cobb, Robert William Atwater. Ohio 

Collins, Charles Douglas Detroit 

Combs, Dolores Ann Hesperia 

Corbett, John Marvin Breckenridge 

Cornell, David Grand Rapidi 

Cornell, Richard A Guelph, Ontario, Canada 

Corum, Lamonte Curtis Jackson 
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Freshmen 



Cotter, John Thomas Pewamo 

Cotton, Martha Geneva Hubbardston 

Crabb, Margery Aileen Detroit 

Cracknell, Harold Robert Clawson 

Crandall, Jeanne Lillian Chicago, Illinois 

Cunningham, Sidney Alyce San Diego, California 

Curtiss, Charles Frederick Traverse City 

Davey, Marshall S Alma 

Davison, Ann Boyne City 

Desser, James Henry Detroit 

Doren, Jack Hamilton Northville 

Drilling, Clarence Baldwin 

Duguay, Roland Joseph Metamora 

Edwards, John W^ey Detroit 

Efaw, Charles L. St Louis 

Emerson, Ruth Ann Kalamazoo 

Erickson, Paul Lewis Kalamazoo 

Swing, Robert Bruce East Tiansing 

Palk, WilUam D Flint 

Farris, William Wellington Port Huron 

Faught, Donald James Alma 

F^ht, Keith Edward Belleville 

Fell, Robert Feath^ston Drayton Plains 

Fields, John Wallace Lincoln Park 

Finchem, Paul James Van Dyke 

Fitch, William Cooper Marlette 

Forbes, Patricia Aim Grayling 

Frederick, Jerrell L Coldwater 

French, Carlos Leroy Hale 

French, Gary Mead Bay City 

Friesema, Stuart Edward Grosse Pointe 

Frisbie, Harold Robert Alma 

Fry, Dorothy A « Indianapolis, Indiana 

FiUler, Arnold Meyer Detroit 

Gadiinski, Leonard Anthony Van Dyke 

Grarda, Jose Baltasar Habana, Cuba 

(kurrett, Marilyn Joan Melvindale 

Geerlings, Marianne Fremont 

Gettel, Anne Louise Bay Port 

Godwin^ Maurice C, Jr lApeer 

Goose, William Detroit 

Gordon, Donald H Detroit 

Graham, Rosemary M Detroit 

Granger, Edsel Ithaca 

Greoiley, Joanne K Flint 

Grier« Margaret Louise Detroit 

Grigsby, Gloria V. Detroit 

Haase, Max Arthur Owosso 

Hahn, Lynn Harold Alma 

Halpin, Richard Donald Birmingham 

Hanson, Peter Wade Midland 

Harlan, Richard MaxweU Davison 

Harper, Marie Lou Alma 

Harris* Kenneth Stewart Center Line 

Hebert, Ernestene Gene Detroit 

Heideman, Erma Jean Melvin 

Hewitt, Charles R Ardmore, Pennsylvania 

Higgtns, Jo Ann Whittemore 

Hildenbrand, Calvin Lansing 
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Freshmen 



Hoge, Ralph Byron Carson City 

Hollar, David Gene Belleville 

Herman, Ronald .Ray Alma 

Houghtaling, Betty Marie Muskegon 

House, Lynn Edward St. Louis 

Howell, Lois Ann West Branch 

Huget, Eugene Floyd Flint 

Hungerford, Jerome Burchard Alma 

Iglesias, Anibal Cerdeira Holguin, Cuba 

Irwin, Richard Wesley Birmingham 

Jenkins, Marvin Willard Amenia, N. Y. 

Johnson, Kenneth G Pontiac 

Jones, Kenneth Charlotte 

Jones, Robert William Lloyd Clawson 

Karr, Donald Robert Cass City 

Kass, Eileen D Chicago, Illinois 

Keith, Elizabeth J Grosse Pointe 

Kelly, Earline Mary Flint 

King, Robert Neil Maiden, Missouri 

Kirby, William J Metamora 

Kolberg, Betty Lou Detroit 

Kroblen, John Thornton East Lansing 

Laclare, Gwen Laurie Detroit 

Lawrence, Barbara T Flint 

Lawrence, George Bowman Palmyra, N. Y. 

Leaver, Thomas Dan Kent City 

Leonard, Gordon Van Alma 

Lindsay, Joseph Arthur Fremont 

Locke, George Axel Northville 

Long, Phillip David Mancelona 

Lorenz, Richard Charles Laingsburg 

Ludwig, William Orland Clarkston 

McMullen, Richard E Milan 

McNabb, Nancy Jane Watervliet 

Mack, Harry Lindsley Grosse Pointe 

Maier, David Ulrich North Scituate, R.I. 

Malik, Edward Frank St. Louis 

Mantey, David Ralph Alma 

Manwell, Thomas Wescott Manistee 

Marbeiter, Richard Edwin Riverdale 

Marsh, Paul Pontiac 

Marshall, Donald Marlette 

Martin, David Robert West Branch 

Martin, Frank A Alma 

Martin, Harold A Alma 

Martin, Maurice Welch Holt 

Martinez, Lydia Isabel Detroit 

Menovske, Mary Kathryn Mason 

Miller, George E Owosso 

Moore, Gloria Grayling 

Morgan, Frank Gordon Battle Creek 

Morse, Ruth Parke Detroit 

Muche, Mary Jeanette Manton 

Nam, Robert Detroit 

North, Yvonne Northville 

Osbom, Donald William Grosse Pointe 

Pappin, James David Greenville 

Penner, Ronald Ray East Lansing 

Perrigo, Frederick James St. Louis 
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Freshmen 



^ Greta B DeWitt 

Peterson, John C Lansing 

Phillips, Douglas William Plymouth 

Piccolo, Luigi St. Louis 

Prather, Richard G Lapeer 

Price, Dean Curtis Hemlock 

Ray, Nelson Warren Auburn, N. Y. 

Reavey, Sue Orr Freeland 

Richards, Thomas A St. Johns 

Ross, Bumell Warren Millington 

Russell, Kathleen Louise Saginaw 

Ruterbusch, Donald Bay City 

Salden, Philip W Ithaca 

Sanford, David Amon Alma 

Scroggins, Robert Ewing Flint 

Shatford, Laurence Holden Larchmont, N. Y. 

Shaw, Barbara Lowell Dearborn 

Shaw, Kathleen Marilyn Detroit 

Shaw, Patrick George Manistique 

Sigman, Albert Lionel Detroit 

Simpson, Shirley Marie Detroit 

Small, Paul Flint 

Smith, Carl John Clawson 

Smith, George Scott East Lansing 

Snider, John N Pompeii 

Snyder, Gaylord Alton Vestaburg 

Sommerville, Jack A Dearborn 

Splitstone, Mary Ellen Fremont 

Stafford, Samuel E Detroit 

Stebbins, Robert Allen Grosse Pohite 

Stewart, Elwood Arthur Rogers City 

Stites, James Elmer Detroit 

Stockwell, Edith Ellean Alma 

Stover, Willard H Detroit 

Sugden, Ann Marie Lapeer 

Sywassink, Donald Lewis Adrian 

Tacia, Donald Spruce 

Tanner, Betty May Detroit 

Taylor, William Henry Jackson 

Teeple, Betty Mae Mikado 

Titherage, Kenneth J Auburn Heights 

Treat, Gerald Fenton 

Tripp, John Earl Detroit 

Tyranski, Robert John Dearborn 

Ullom, Robert Dale Coleman 

Upledger, John Edwin St. Clair Shores 

Vasiloff, Vasil S Lansing 

Vogel, Harold Ernest Casnovia 

Vrooman, Marjorie Lenore Detroit 

Waggoner, Larry Dick ' Boyne City 

Wallace, James Murray Cass City 

Weaver, Mynard W Roscommon 

Weber, Lana Faith Iron Mountain 

Whaley, Lyle Duane Ithaca 

Wilbur, Nancy Ann Petoskey 

Williams, DeVere Jerry Alma 

Williams, Myron Kent St. Johns 

Williams, Rosalie Sue Pleasant Ridge 

Willits, Robert A. Caro 
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Special Students 



Wylie, Richard Ellis Pljrmouth 

Yanchisin, Myron Auburn, N. Y. 

Young, William Russell Detroit 

ZiemeUs, Alvils Battle Creek 

SPECIAL STUDENTS 

Beversdorf , Lyle Frank Mt. Clemens 

Borton, Barbara Lee Alma 

Brown, Charles R Alma 

Butler, H. Bruce St. Louis 

Carman, Lois Lea (Mrs. John) Lake Orion 

Converse, Donald Rodney Alma 

Cosgrove, Monna (Mrs. Merle) Sandusky 

Daab, Philip E McArthur, Ohio 

Eyer, Lester E Alma 

Fabrizyova, Gertruda Teresia Prerov, Czechoslovakia 

Ghadar, Mansour Teheran, Iran 

Hudson, Robert Leslie Alma 

Kamperman, Neoba (Mrs. L. R.) Alma 

Kianfar, Mohamed Mehdi Teheran, Iran 

Knott, John Ithaca 

♦LaPaugh, William Alma 

Lemke, Reva (Mrs. Charles) Sandusky 

Luther, Nancy Saginaw 

Marr, Florence Ellen Ithaca 

Metheany, John M Alma 

Minnear, Joseph R St. Louis 

Montigel, Kennetha A Alma 

Morrison, Hazel B Alma 

Perrigo, Erma (Mrs. Frederick) St. Louis 

Reed, Ellen (Mrs. Norman) Adrian 

Scheanwald, Richard J Saginaw 

Schoettle, James W Wheeler 

Schutze, Wilbiur Richard Alma 

Smith, Florence Noreen St. Louis 

Stielstra, Sylvia Holland 

Tavallali, Cyrus Teheran, Iran 

Tobin, John J Alma 

Wilcox, Evelyn A Alma 

Winewica, Lou Ann (Mrs. Albert) Saginaw 

Woods, Ruth (Mrs. Robert) Alma 

•Deceased Dec 16, 1949 

MUSIC STUDENTS 

Abbreviations: P — ^Piano 

JP — Junior Piano 
V— Voice 
PS— -Piano Special 
I — ^Instrument 
O — Organ 

Anderson, Patricia P Alma 

Baker, Marion JP Alma 

Baker, Phyllis V Alma 

Caris, Mary Kay P Alma 

Caris, Nancy P Alma 
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Music Students 



Caiinander, Sandra JP Alma 

Crockett, Betty P Breckenridge 

Cummins, Yvonne P Alma 

Davies, Suzanne JP Alma 

Donaldson, Gale V Alma 

Emery, Donald PS Breckenridge 

Faul, Barbara P Alma 

Fox, Jim JP Alma 

Fuller, Marjorie P Alma 

Graham, Mrs. B. J PS Alma 

Graham, Patricia JP Alma 

Hamp, Donelda P Alma 

Hamp, Sharen P Alma 

Harper, Mary Ann P Alma 

Hendershot, Margaret (Mrs. W. L.) PS Midland 

Heusdiele, Ralph JP Alma 

Heuschele, Richard , JP Alma 

Horn, Suzanne V Alma 

Hubbard, Joan Carol PS Vestaburg 

Huntley, Mark JP Vestaburg 

Johnston, Margaret V Breckenridge 

Joynt, Helen V Alma 

Kanitz, Gene V-PS Alma 

Kolar, Joan V Alma 

Larkin, Marilyn P Alma 

Larkin, Virginia JP Alma 

McCall, Mary JP Alma 

McClure, Elsie P Alma 

McClure, Jean JP Alma 

McClure, Nancy JP Alma 

McKee, Jeanne V-O Alma 

Marr, Margaret Jeanne JP Breckenridge 

MerriU, Elizabeth JP Alma 

Miller, Susan JP Alma 

Miller, WiUiam P Alma 

Munsell, LaDeana V Alma 

Nelson, Sharon P Alma 

Parker, Mary Beth V Alma 

Purdy, Elaine P Alma 

Remsberg, Joyce P Alma 

Rhoads, Nancy JP Alma 

Rice, Bette Ann JP Breckenridge 

Rice, Karla JP Breckenridge 

Riemersma, Janet JP Alma 

Ring, Charlene JP Alma 

Russell, Barbara P Alma 

Schutze, William JP Alma 

Smelik, Janet P St. Louis 

Smith, Peggy V Alma 

Stednian, Maureen JP Alma 

Stevens, Suzanne V Alma 

Sullivan, Michael JP Alma 

Tef£t, Ruth Ann JP Alma 

Trower, Lee JP Alma 

Waggoner, Judy JP St. Louis 

Walsh, Donalee P Alma 

Walsh, Sandra JP Alma 

WiUard, Loma Lee JP Alma 

Yoder, Elizabeth Ann JP Alma 
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Enrollment Summary 



Zook, Faye Jean P Shepherd 

Zook, Jo Ann P Shepherd 

Zook, Mary Lou V Shepherd 

SUMAARY OF ENROLL/AENT 

1949-1950 

Men Women Total 

Seniors 84 27 111 

Juniors 92 28 120 

Sophomores 125 45 170 

Freshmen 165 56 221 

Total 466 156 622 

Special 18 17 35 

Music 11 56 67 

Net Total 495 229 724 

SUAAMER SESSION 1950 

Adams, Nina Alice Sumner 

Albee, Clare B Midland 

Baxter, Nancy Joan Rochester 

Bennett, Betty Jime ELwell 

Bocanegra, A^ustin Lima, Peru 

Boelio, Alison V Alma 

Boston, Robert Eugene Marshall 

Bradley, Robert Dale Alma 

Brown, Lynne Maxwell Bay City 

Bnmner, Cleo Alma 

Bunce, Clayton P Alma 

Chesney, Janice Marilyn Alma 

Clevenger, James T Alma 

Crawford, Delpha B St. Louis 

Crawford, James Gordon Alma 

Dibert, Lowell L St. Louis 

Eldred, Barbara Jean Crystal 

Grimwood, Clsura Crystal 

Hendry, William W Breckenridge 

Hewitt, Charles W Ardmore, A. 

Hinderleider, Ralph Alma 

Hoisington, Russell Franklin Alma 

Housler, Paul Big Rapids 

Humm, Jack L Ithaca 

Hyde, Delance Lewis Riverdale 

Ingham, Sinclair Pontine 

Irvine, Phyllis Detroit 

Jackson, Robert Fitch Pontiac 

Kianf ar, Mohamed Mehdi Teheran, Iran 

King, Douglas Albert Lewiston 

Lentz, Bertha O Alma 

Lewis, L. Maxine Alma 

Lockwood, Jewell J MiUington 

Mclntyre, Kenneth Vincent Saginaw 

Malik, Edward Frank St. Louis 

Mohre, Ray E Charlotte 
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SumuMf Session Enrolliiioiit 



Mohre, Robert K Oiarlotte 

Morrison, James D Alma 

Nielsen, Keith Edward Edmore 

Patterson, Rol>ert WiUiams Qndiard Lake 

Pitte, Clifton Bradley Royal Oak 

Richards, Rex Peter Port Hope 

Runyon, Lawrence V. Ifiddleton 

Saunders, Donald V. Alma 

Saxton, William L. East Jordan 

Schwartz, John Alma 

Smith, Frederick T Morley 

Smith, Gerald D Alma 

Spaulding, Norma Jean Merrill 

Stone, Lulu J Romulus 

Sutliff, Bfabel A. Bannister 

Thomas, Catherine Jane Alma 

Thomas, Norman Walton Auburn, N. T. 

Thrower, Vemioe J St Louis 

Waldrop, William L. Cleveland, Ohio 

Walker, Rosalind M. Carson City 

Wallace, Neil E^ Jr. Detroit 

Watterson, Glen B Shepherd 

Weaver, Miles A. Ithaca 

Wnoox, Evelyn A. Alma 

Wing, Allan C Detroit 

Young, William Russell Detroit 



SUMMARY OF ENROLLAAENT 
SUMMER SESSION 1950 

Women Total 

45 18 
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Department of Economics 43-45 
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Department of French 51,52 

Department of Geology 52 

Department of German 52,53 

Department of History and Political Science 53-56 

Department of Home Economics 56-59 

Department of Mathematics 59-61 
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